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HISTORIC VINCENNES 


Vincennes, the oldest town in the State of Indiana, was 
founded by the French. We are told from traditional sources 
that in the year 1680-90 the French traders first visited Vin- 
cennes at that time a town of the Piankeshaw Indians, called 
Che-pe-ko-ke, meaning brushwood in English. But the 
earliest authentic record of a settlement at Vincennes states 
that in 1702 a trading post was established on the Wabash and 
in 1712 Father Mermet, a Jesuit missionary, was sent to the 
post on the Wabash to minister to the whites and convert the 
Indians. 

The records state that in 1736 the post was named Vin- 
cenne (later changed to Vincennes) out of respect for the 
memory of the post commander, Francis Morgan Vincenne, 
who was killed by the Indians. 

Post Vincennes from its foundation to the close of the French 
occupation, was included in the District of Illinois, in the 
Province or Colony of Louisiana. Fort Chartres was the seat 
of government of the District and New Orleans of the 
Province. 

Vincennes came under English’ rule soon after the war 
between France and England in 1754. This change of gov- 
ernment was hardly noticed by the people. 

The next occurrence of note is of vital importance in the 
history of the United States; the capture of Vincennes by 
George Rogers Clark, February 24, 1779. 

On February 5th the little band of one hundred and seventy 
determined men, headed by the dauntless Clark, set out from 
Kaskaskia, Illinois. The resolute back-woodsmen pushed on 
for twenty days in the severest of winter weather, almost with- 
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out provision, poorly clad, and forced to wade for miles through 
the ice cold water. 

The Wabash was crossed by canoes below Vincennes; they 
then proceeded to an eminence south of Vincennes where 
legend tells us Clark marched his forces round and round 
Sugar Loaf Hill, an Indian mound, in sight of the fort in 
order to deceive the British in regard to his numbers. His 
strategy must have been successful for on the 24th of February, 
after a short battle, the British surrendered. 

Thus at one stroke Clark made possible to the field of Old 
Glory the Stars of Indiana, Illinois and Michigan, and added to 
the domain of the United States, that vast resourceful and now 
populous territory extending from the Lakes and Miami on the 
north and east to the Mississippi and Ohio on the south and 
west. 

On June 30th, 1805, Michigan Territory was set off from 
Indiana Territory and on March Ist, 1809, Illinois was de- 
tached from it, leaving Indiana Territory with its present 
boundaries; Vincennes was then the capital for thirteen years. 
The little post with its quaint cabins and its dilapidated block 
house called Fort Sackville was in a state of helplessness from 
a military point of view, there being no garrison and only 
two or three pieces of artillery. The old fort stood on the 
river between what is now Vigo and Barnett streets. It was 
built entirely of logs and surrounded with a high stockade; 
in the center stood a large block-house, which was used both 
as quarters and magazine. 

The old church stood opposite the fort facing the river on 
the corner of what is now First and Church Streets. It was 
a picturesque wooden structure with rough exterior, built 
of unhewn logs, set upright in the ground; there were no 
windows and entrance was given by a single door. Above the 
thatched roof was a small belfry with an equally small bell 
and before the church door stood the pillory and stocks. The 
only remaining relics of the old church are the small bell and 
the baptismal font. This small bell after two centuries of 
service hangs in the spire of the present church; it has fittingly 
been called the liberty bell of the Northwest Territory. Its 
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clear tones assembled the inhabitants in December, 1779, to 
teceive the oath of allegiance to the United States as adminis- 
tered by Father Gibault and its joyful peal announced the sur- 
render of the Northwest Territory to Clark by Hamilton 
which took place in the church, February 24th, 1779. The 
font in which the Indians were baptised is found at present 
in the cathedral library. 

The old cathedral as seen at present was begun in 1822 and 
finished at an unknown date. The church together with the 
priest’s residence and library occupy an entire block; on the 
west side of the church is the old burying ground; here are 
the graves of the earliest settlers. Although the older markers 
have been destroyed or effaced by time, a few still remain, these 
dating back over a hundred years. 

In the chapel beneath the altar are tombs of four bishops, 
including the tomb of Bishop Brute, the first bishop of Vin- 
cennes. The large bell in the spire was cast for this church 
in France in 1839; it is a legend that a noble lady contributed 
her silver plate which is a part of the bell. 

The library occupies a small building adjoining the church. 
It contains about ten thousand volumes, many of which are 
rare and priceless treasures. The oldest book is an illustrated 
manuscript and is the work of the monks of the tenth cen- 
tury. The first page of each chapter is beautifully decorated 
and tinted and the initial and capital letters are elaborately 
drawn and overlaid with gold leaf. Although the pages are 
yellow with age, the colors still retain their brilliancy. The 
oldest printed book was printed in the year 1476. This an- 
cient book is well preserved; it has leather covered wooden 
backs with about three hundred pages printed in Latin. 

Another rare volume is in Greek and was printed in 1483. 
One will be repaid by a visit to this interesting library, which 
contains one of the oldest, if not the oldest collection of books 
in the United States. 

The Harrison mansion built in 1802 was the residence of 
William Henry Harrison, the first territorial governor of In- 
diana Territory and who was elected president of the United 
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the basement are 24 inches thick; the upper ones are 18 inches 
thick; between the floor and the joists there is a three inch 
thickness of mortar composed of straw and clay to deaden 
sound; the house contains a total of twenty-one rooms and two 
verandas. It was built at a cost of $20,000. 

It was just in front of this house that Harrison and the In- 
dian chief, Tecumseh, held their historical treaty negotiations : 
and here that Tecumseh gave his famous reply to the request 
of the governor to be seated on a chair, “The Sun is my 
Father, the Earth is my Mother, and on her bosom will I 
recline,” and so saying he seated himself on the ground. 

The vicissitudes through which the old mansion has passed 
during the past seventy-five years have been many. It has 
been used as a dwelling, a school house, warehouse and hotel. 
Now it is owned by Mr. Edward Shepard who has expended 
much money and time trying to restore it to its former beauty 
for which all lovers of historic places should be truly grateful. 

The old legislative hall located on North Third Street is a 
plain frame structure surrounded by elms and now falling to 
decay; the first court of Knox County convened here in 1790. 
At this time Knox County included all of what is now Indiana 
and Michigan and the first legislature met here in 1805. 

The old Catholic cemetery on the southern edge of Vin- 
cennes is a relic of the days when the needs of men were few 
and simple. The oldest graves are marked by rude crosses 
and as one stands pondering in this City of the Dead, the words © 
of the poet come to mind: 


“Beneath those rugged elms, that yew trees shade, 
} Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap, 
Each in his narrow cell forever laid, 
. era The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.” 


© Corresponding Secretary, White River Chapter, 


From Miles Harvey Chapter: “We are a new chapter, but hope to be 
worthy of the great society which we have joined.”—Maup DupLEy 
SHACKELFORD, Historian. 
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Mies, William Erskine Wimpy 


Mrs. Madison’s own drawing room was immensely popular 
and second only to the White House. Remembering the stiff 
formality of the Washington levees she made her own so easy 
and informal, was so sweet and gracious to everyone, that all 
party differences were forgotten in this genial atmosphere and 
everyone had a good time. Being used to the good old 
Virginia hospitality, Dolly would set a good table, and on one 
occasion some one told her that a foreign minister’s wife said 
her dinner “looked more like a harvest home supper than the 
entertainment of a secretary of state,” to which she replied with 
her usual good sense, that “the profusion of her table was 
owing to the prosperity of her country, and that she must 
therefore continue to prefer Virginia hospitality to European 
elegance.” 

Owing to the fatiguing as well as pleasing duties of the life 
at the capital, and the dampness of the malarial marshes about 
Washington, she was attacked by rheumatism, which troubled 
her more or less all her life, so she retired to Montpelier for 
a while to recuperate, but soon recovered, and returned to 
Washington for the winters of 1804-5. The fourth of March 
found Jefferson president for the second time, and, as be- 
fore, Mrs. Madison was his right hand. On the fourth of 
March, 1809, Madison was made president of the United 
States. A great demonstration followed; salutes of cannon 
ushered in the great day; troops of militia gathered early at 
Georgetown and Alexandria, and marched to Washington to 
escort Madison to the capital, where in the Hall of Representa- 
tives at twelve o’clock, he with great dignity, took the oath of 


office. That night a brilliant inaugural ball was held at Long’s 
hotel, where all the beauty and fashion of Washington 


gathered to do homage to the president and lady. 
I feel that now I cannot take the liberty of calling the 
first lady of the land “Dolly,” but must remember to say Mrs. 
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Madison always. She looked radiantly beautiful as she stood 
in the midst of this goodly company, arrayed in an exquisite 
yellow velvet robe, her bare neck and arms hung with pearls, 
and upon her head a Paris turban with a bird of paradise 
plume. Even after these wonderful turbans went out of style, 
she still clung to them, knowing how emiriently becoming they 
were. 

Who could have believed that this was the same little girl 
who used to swing her dinner pail to and fro as she went 
skipping and singing on her way to the little country school. 
There was as much difference, apparently, as there is between 
a modest violet and a gorgeous rose, but both are sweet; God’s 
dews fall on them both, and the fragrance of her life was shed 
around her just as much as the gorgeous rose as when she was 
the modest violet. The beautiful part about Mrs. Madison 
was, she never forgot old friends, no matter in what condi- 
tion of life she found them. 

On one occasion, two very plain old ladies from the west, 
passing through Washington, were determined to see Mrs. 
Madison before they left, but were puzzled how to manage it. 
Early one morning as they were walking along the street, 
they met an old gentleman who happened to be a friend of 
Mrs. Madison’s, and he escorted them to the White House, 
where the family were still at breakfast. Mrs. Madison graci- 
ously went into the drawing room, and received the old ladies 
so cordially that they were immediately put at their ease. 
They were so astonished and pleased at seeing the great lady 
wearing a large, housewifely white apron over a dark stuff 
dress, that one of them mustered up courage to say, “P’raps 
you wouldn’t mind my kissing you, just to tell my girls about ?” 
Mrs. Madison, in the generosity of her heart, gracefully em- 
braced them both, and they went off highly elated over their 
visit. 

At another time her attention was called to a country boy, 
who seemed to feel so terribly out of place and embarrassed, 
that she went up to him and spoke to him. He had just ven- 
tured to help himself to a cup of coffee, and in his surprise at 
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the honor paid him, dropped the saucer and tried to put the 
cup in his pocket. With her usual tact, his hostess took no 
notice, remarking that no one could help being jostled in such 
a crowd, and then called a servant to bring another cup of 
coffee. 

Many such instances could be related of her if space per- 
mitted. The forty-fourth year of her life, 1812, found her 
still youthful looking, although she sometimes resorted to the 
use of rouge, “not from vanity, but to please those who looked 
at her.” 

People in those days, as well as these, considered it ill- 
bred to be very accurate about their ages, and Mrs. Madison 
was in no way behind the rest, so although her birthdays were 
celebrated, her age was spoken of by her relatives in a vague 
sort of way. Ata family reunion, the occasion being her birth- 
day, a little nephew pricks up his ears and says, “Why, aunty, 
you are the same age you were last year.” The family were 
dumbfounded, but “aunty” just patted the little fellow on 
the head, and said, ‘And so, my little man, you remember.” 

You will probably be shocked when I tell you that Mrs. 
Madison used snuff, as did almost everyone else in those 
days. 

Instead of receiving with an armful of flowers, Mrs. Madison 
gracefully carried her snuffbox of platinum and delicately 
tinted lava, and would occasionally honor someone with a 
“pinch.” At one of her receptions she is said to have offered 
Henry Clay a “pinch,” then taking one herself, she drew from 
the folds of her gown somewhere, a large bandanna handker- 
chief, which she remarked that she kept for “rough work,” 
then taking a dainty bit of lace and lawn, she dusted the tip 
of her pretty nose saying, “and this is my polisher.” 

About this time the clouds began to gather, and one after- 
noon in June, 1812, the “National Intelligencer,” of Washing- 
ton City announced that war was declared by the United States 
against Great Britain. For the first time Mrs. Madison began 
to realize what war meant; she had heard in her childhood the 
_ booming of cannon at a distance, but, childlike, had piles 
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little of it. Now it had come home to her and it was called 
“Madison’s war,” and was also said to be “unnecessary, un- 
wise, and ill-timed.” In fact, the Madisons’ star was on the 
wane, and she was often tempted to exclaim, “Oh, why do 
they hate us so!” 

At last, however, she began to see a rift in the clouds, and 
to get a glimpse of the blue, though the war was not over, and 
owing no doubt, somewhat to Mrs. Madison’s popularity, her 
husband was re-elected president. 

It is said that in the summer of 1814, occurred the most 
dramatic event in Mrs. Madison’s life. The nation, and es- 
pecially Washington, was thrown into the wildest excitement 
by finding a powerful army threatening them at their very 
gates. The president and his cabinet were so bewildered that 
several contradictory messages were sent to Gen. Winder, and 
the governors of neighboring states, for militia, to protect the 
capital. The citizens of Washington raised a force of volun- 
tary troops to aid Gen. Winder in erecting defensive works at 
Bladensburg, a village in Maryland, where the first stand was 
taken against the enemy. At last the most sanguine were 
forced to believe the boast of the British general would be 
made good—that of making “his bow in Mrs. Madison’s 
drawing room,” and “dining in Washington.” 

Sunday, August 21, was a day of wild excitement. Carts 
loaded with public documents and private valuables were 
hurriedly sent across the bridge to the Virginia shore, while 
men and women were trying to find a safe hiding place for their 
jewelry and silver. On Wednesday the banks sent away all 
their specie, and in the afternoon (the twenty-fourth) the 
battle began and raged fiercely until four o’clock. 

It was clearly seen from the first that Madison was unfit 
for his post. It is said that he spent his time penciling notes 
to his wife, and that about two o’clock, in the midst of the 
battle, he turned to his secretaries, saying, “Come Armstrong, 
come Monroe, let us go, and leave it to the commanding gen- 
eral.” They were much criticised for doing this, and also for 
leaving Washington later. 
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Madison sent wet to his wife, who was still at the White 
House, to fly, but she would not, thinking that he would 
shortly return; but finally an old friend, Mr. Carroll, came to 
hasten her departure, telling her that if she did not make 
haste the roads would be blocked with soldiers, and she would 
be made a prisoner of war. She insisted on saving first the 
large picture of Washington, which hung upon the wall. Find- 
ing that it was securely fastened by screws, and could not 
be removed without consuming too much time, she had two of 
her servants cut it out of its frame, and then gave it to two 
gentlemen of New York for safe keeping. She filled as many 
trunks with cabinet papers as one carriage would hold, leaving 
her own private valuables until the last, thinking that she 
could not get a wagon, but finally, at the last minute one was 
procured, filled, and started on its uncertain journey. Then 
she rushed to the dining-room, where a feast had been pre- 
pared for company, caught up as many valuables as her old 
fashioned reticule would hold, and then jumped into the 
chariot with her servant girl, Sukey, and Dariiel Carroll, who 
took charge of them. 

Jo Bolin drove them to Georgetown Heights. Mrs. Madison 
slept that night at Mrs. Love’s, two or three miles over the 
river; from there she went a few miles further on, to Mrs. 
Minor’s. On Wednesday afternoon she saw her husband for a 
little while, then they parted, he going one way and she 
another. 

They both met with many insults, as public sentiment was a 
good deal against them at this time, but finally, on Thursday 
night, she and her husband met once more—he, pale and tired, 
she happy because they were together. They were at a tavern 
where they were reluctantly received, and then only on account 
of a terrible storm which had burst upon them. Here Mrs. 
Madison persuaded her husband to try and take some rest, and 
he had just fallen into a deep sleep when a messenger rode 
up in breathless haste to warn him to seek other shelter, for 
the British had discovered his retreat and were on his track. 


- friends begged him to — toa til built hut i in the 
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and there spent the remainder of that never to be forgotten 
night. 

On Friday morning, according to a promise made to her 
husband, Mrs. Madison adopted a disguise, and started forth 
in a little wagon under the care of a civilian and one soldier. 
On the way they were met by the joyful news that the 
British, awe-struck by the fearful tornado which had followed 
their conflagration (that of burning the White House, after 
partaking of the feast Mrs. Madison had prepared for her 
guests) and frightened also by vague rumors of renewed at- 
tacks by the Americans, had withdrawn from Washington. 

So the president and his wife returned, to find the house 
they had left just forty-eight hours before, in smoking ruins. 
They then went to Mrs. Madison’s sister Anna’s house,—she 
having married Richart Cutts—a match highly approved both 
by the president and his wife. 

After peace was declared the Madisons lived at Tayloe man- 
sion generally called “The Octagon,” on account of its peculiar 
shape. The blunders of the president were soon forgotten, 
and the Madisons became as popular as ever. 

In 1817, Monroe was inaugurated on the fourth of March, 
and the Madisons left the capital, where Mrs. Madison had 
reigned as a veritable queen for so many years. Returning to 
their Virginia home, Montpellier, they lived in quiet content- 
ment and happiness for nineteen years. 

Their home was almost always filled with guests, and Mrs. 
Madison took a great interest in her flower garden, where one 
could see her walking about, with her broad brimmed hat 
shading her sweet face, cutting the roses and pink oleanders, 
which were her favorite flowers. She was quite domestic, 
always looking after her household affairs, and carrying a great 
bunch of keys. 

Finally, after a long illness, attended by his faithful wife, 
Madison died, and as Montpelier became unbearable in its 
lonesomeness, his widow decided to adopt her brother’s child, 
Anna Payne, and went back to live in Washington, after 


middle of an old field not far from the inn, which he did, 
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twenty years of absence. She took the — built by Richard 
Cutts, her much loved sister Anna’s husband, and lived there 
the remaining twelve years of her life. It is now pointed out 
as the “Dolly Madison house.” 

Here, although her fortune was greatly reduced, she still 
held her levees, a perfect picture as she stood receiving her 
friends in the costume of twenty years before,—but none other 
would have become her so well. 

Congress purchased Mr. Madison’s manuscript, comprising 
a record of the debate in Congress during the years 1782-1787, 
for which they paid thirty thousand dollars, as it was con- 
sidered a national work. They seemed to consider it a privilege 
to look after his widow and honor her, she being the only lady 
who ever had the distinction of having a seat on the floor of 
the Senate and House, and again in 1846, they bought the re- 
maining letters and correspondence of Mr. Madison, paying the 
sum of twenty-five thousand. 

Mrs. Madison was ninety years old when she died, having 
lived through the administration of nine presidents, and 
honored only the more by each succeeding one. 

She was an Episcopalian and the funeral was conducted in 
the old St. John’s church where she had been a regular atten- 
dant. When it was ended her body was borne to the Con- 
gressional Cemetery, followed by one of the largest proces- 
sions that has ever done honor to any woman in this country. 


"The Reverend Clergy. 
Pall Bearers. 


Hon. J. M. Clayton, Hon. W. M. Meredith, Mr. Gales, Mr. Ritchie, 
Gen. Jessup, Gen. Totten, Com. Morris, Com. Warrington, 


> in Henderson, Mr. Pleasanton, Gen. Walter Jones, Mr. Fendall. 
The Family. 
The President and Cabinet. 
The Diplomatic Corps. 

Members of the Senate and the House of Representatives at present 
in Washington, and their officers. 
Officers of the Army and Navy. 

. Mayor and Corporation of Washington. 
Citizens and 
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So, with the deepest feelings of grief and true love, this 
queen of the new world, was laid to rest in the Washington 
cemetery, but later on, removed by her brother-in-law, Richard 
Cutts, to the side of her husband, under the shadow of the be- 
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ak Author of “America” 


Laura Wentworth Fowler 


The centennial anniversary of the birth of Rev. S. F. Smith, 
D. D., the author of “America,” was fittingly celebrated, in 
Boston and other New England cities, on October 28. Es- 
pecially dramatic was the scene under the shadow of Park 
Street Church, where many thousands of men, women and 
children paid tribute to his memory. 

It was in Park Street Church that the hymn was first sung 
on July 4, 1832. 

The announcement that trumpeters, stationed high up in 
the belfry tower, would, at the hour of noon, give four repeti- 
tions of the familiar tune, attracted an immense throng, and 
the scene was deeply impressive. The “madding crowd” 
which constantly surges to and fro in the locality of the 
church, made up of automobiles, teams, business men, shoppers 
and news-boys, in fact; of all classes and conditions of men 
and women, paused, listening spell-bound, many with uncovered 
heads; then, suddenly, led by thousands of school children, it 
broke forth into song, and “Our Father’s God, to Thee” made 
the welkin ring. There is nothing that so endears Park Street 
Church to the great mass of the people of Boston as the fact 
that it was the cradle of “America.” 

Many celebrations of the day were held in churches and by 
public schools, especially in West Newton, a suburb of Boston, 
and the former home of Dr. Smith. Flags were flown from 
all public buildings, and from all churches equipped with 
chimes the tune rang forth. 
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Dr. Smith was born on Sheafe Street, at the north end of 
Boston, on October 28, 1808. 

A committee from the Old South Chapter, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, in 1896, after long and diligent research, 
located the spot. The original house is no longer standing. 
Upon a modern brick building, erected upon the site, the chap- 
ter placed a tablet. A fitting memorial service was held at 
the time, which was most inspiring, and the grouping pro- 
duced a noteworthy picture. In the doorway and on the steps 
and sidewalk were grouped the members of the chapter. In 
their midst stood the Rev. William E. Barton, D. D., the chap- 
lain of the chapter. The street was packed with people of all 
nationalities, and in open windows as far, and almost as high 
as the eye could reach, were mothers with babes in arms, tak- 
ing their first lesson in Patriotism. In front of the building 
were 200 boys from the Eliot school, which Dr. Smith attended 
when a boy, who sang the hymn “America.” Master Webster 
stated that more than half of the 1600 boys in the school were 
born in Europe, that most of the others were of foreign parent- 
age, and that not one, of the entire school, sprang from the 
stock that settled Boston, or that represented it in the Revolu- 
tionary period. 

Dr. Barton told the story of Dr. Smith’s life and of our 
national songs. He then gave a most stirring lesson in 


patriotism. 


Birth-place of 
Samuel Francis Smith, D. D., 
Author of “America.” 
Erected by the weld 
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Sheafe Street is in what was, once, the most fashionable _ 
quarter of Boston. Many of its first families lived there in 
Boston’s early days. 

Dr. Smith became a Franklin medal scholar in 1825. He was 
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graduated from Harvard College in 1829. He was a classmate 
of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, who often, at class reunions, 
joked him for trying to conceal his talents under the common 
name of “Smith.” In 1832 he was graduated from Andover 
Theological Seminary. He made an especial study of languages, 
mastering fifteen, and was professor of languages at Colby 
University for many years. He was editor of the “Christian 
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Facsimile of “America” from autograph presented Laura Wentworth 
Fowler, by Dr. Smith. 


Review ;” was pastor of the Baptist church in Newton, and for 
fifteen years was editorial secretary of the mission union. He 
frequently visited foreign countries and made a careful tour of 
all the mission fields of the world. 

On April 3, 1895, on his 86th birthday, a grand testimonial 
was tendered him in Music Hall, Boston, by eighty-six of the 
leading men of the day, made up of the governors of the New 
England States, senators, congressmen, state officials, clergy- 
men, poets and scholars. The hall was crowded to the doors 
afternoon and evening. Many notable addresses were made, 
Hon. Curtis chairman of the 
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committee, Hon. John D. Long and others. Music was fur- 
nished by the Handel & Haydn Society, the Harvard glee club, 
and a choir of 1,000 pupils from the public schools. 

In the year 1831 William C. Woodbridge, of New York, a 
noted educator, went to Germany to study the educational 
methods prevailing there, and found that the Germans made 
much of music in the schools. He brought back a number of 
German singing books and gave them to Lowell Mason, who 
at that time was deeply interested in sacred music. Being un- 
able to read German, Mr. Mason took the books to Dr. Smith 
with a request that he translate any he should like, or write new 
verses for the old German tunes. 

Smith gave the following account of the writing of 
“America.” 


“One dismal day in the month of February, 1832, while I was a 
student at the Theological Seminary at Andover, I stood in front of 
a window in the room in which I resided. In turning over the leaves 
of one of the books I came upon a tune that impressed me as being 
of great simplicity, and I thought that with a great choir of children 
or others it might be very effective. I just glanced at the German 
words at the foot of the page and saw that they were patriotic. 

“It occurred to me to write a patriotic poem in English, adapted to 
the tune. I reached out my left hand, picked up a scrap of waste 
paper,—I have a passion for writing on scraps of waste paper; there 
seems to be a kind of inspiration in them—and immediately began 
to write. In half an hour, I think, the words stood upon the paper 
substantially as you have them to-day. 

“On the following Fourth of July (1832), while passing Park Street 
Church, where a celebration by children was going on, I discovered 
that Mr. Mason had put my hymn into the programme, and at I i 
close of the ceremony the hymn was sung.” 

It is worthy of note that Dr. Edward Everett Hale was one 
of the children who, more than sixty years ago, were the first 
to sing this noble hymn in public. (Facsimile of Hymn from 
autograph presented the writer by the author.) 

Dr. Smith was a prolific writer. He wrote more than 600 
sacred, social and patriotic hymns. One is surprised to learn 


Morning Light is 


is sung was written by Henry 
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Carey, and is supposed to have been originally a French air, >. 
_ still sung by winedressers in the south of France. It has been es 

to national hymns by Prussia, Italy, Denmark, Saxony 
Dr. Smith felt Tad 
that, instead of a of regret, it be one of 


congratulation, as expressing a symbol of union between a ie 
America and the mother country. ar 


A tune is not a hymn. “Nearer, my God, to Thee” is still — a 
“Nearer, my God, to Thee” when sung to operatic airs, as often 
heard at funerals, as when sung to good old Bethany. . 

The hymn was an inspiration, and always proves to be, when 
ae sung. It never fails to arouse true sentiments for home and — 
native land. The imagery was drawn from New England's — 
scenery and forest crowned mountains. 

Dr. Smith died very suddenly in a railroad station, while re- — 


turning from an appointment November 16, 1895. iat 


On November 14, at Lost Springs, Kansas, were held the dedicatory 
services of another of the markers which are to preserve to posterity the ce 
Santa Fé Trail, The program consisted of addresses by people of | 
prominence, prayer, music of a patriotic character, and ritual work by _ 
the local chapter. The presentation speech was made by Mrs. W. E. _ 


At the last annual meeting of the Catherine Schuyler Chapter, Alle- — 
gany county, New York, the following officers were elected for the 
year 1908-9: Regent, Mrs. Hamilton Word; honorary vice-regent, op os 
Mrs. Frank Sullivan Smith; first vice-regent, Mrs. William F. Jones; 
second vice-regent, Mrs. H. F. Gillette; chaplain, Mrs. A. B. Cottrell; 
secretary, Mrs. F. B. Keeney; treasurer, Mrs. Mary F. Macken; reg- _ 
istrar, Mrs. H. historian, Mrs. Wellman ; librarian, 


There streams a light as of the dawn, "ke, Adan Mua 

From out each silken fold; 

It is the light of Glory born 
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Through heroes’ deeds, whin heroes’ hearts 
Stood firm in its defense 
Upon the line that bondage parts auT MO# 
From freedom’s pathway thence. 


Each crimson stripe is wrought therein ri 
By war's ensanguined hand— 
The blood which patriots gave to win 
Life for their struggling land. cine et 
The cannons’ smoke, a welcome 
An unknown spot, their grave, 
If still above the battle’s cloud 
Their country’s stars might wave. 


Ger | mountains skyward lift, 
Shines forth the white that ever speaks 
Of freedom’s noblest gift; 
The laws which statesmen framed to heal : 
A country torn from strife, 
A peaceful government to shield, 
And crown a nation’s life. 


Bright as the stars that deck the sky 
When robed in twilight’s blue, 

Old Glory’s gems forever fly 
Aloft ’midst heaven’s hue. 

Which breathes the faith, the pilgrims felt, 
When, by the storm-tossed main 

With hearts serene, in prayer they knelt, 
*Mid Nature’s wild domain. 


The Tropic sun the crimson flaunts, 
The Arctic snows the white, 
While east and west no barrier daunts, — 
The blue waves conquering might. 
Thus borne upon the morning beams 
The spirit of the free ity 35 
Unfolds where’er the daylight streams 


A hue of liberty. rs 
das Historian Miles Harvey Chapter, 


_ Tarboro, North Carolina. 
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FROM THE PRESIDENT GENERAL, MRS. DONALD 
McLEAN, TO THE CLERICAL FORCE IN THE 
NATIONAL OFFICES 


The President General, Mrs. Donald McLean, with her heart 
and mind full of the Christmas season, did not forget the 

clerical force in the national offices. She sent them a big fruit 
cake, made in good old Maryland style, magnificently decorated 
and abundant in size. It is the clerical force that makes the 
wheels run smoothly, that do the thousand and one things 
that we do not appreciate, but of which we would loudly com- 
plain, if they were not done. The President General will re- 
ceive the thanks of all her Daughters for her kindly thought in 
which all would join, 

The gift was acknowledged in the following verses: 


The time of the year 
For mirth and good cheer, 
For loving and doing and giving :— 
The colder the lands, 
Clasp closer the hands: 
“*Tis the natural way of living.” 


Intangible thought, 
With kindliness wrought, 
Grows weighty with substance and savor; 
Yet,—such is the way 
From the earliest day,— 


thought far out-reaches the flavor. 


The President General’s quick response to the charming 
poem gives added value to her remembrance: 

“Such expressions of sincere appreciation and loyal affection 
are precious beyond words to me. I am more than charmed 
and touched with the poem, and the personal signatures add 
a tender, personal value. So I thank each ‘Signer of the De- 
claration of’—Love, and wish that the New Year may bring 
for all added and unexpected joys.” 

EL N. R. McLean (Mrs. Donald McLean), 
President General, N. S. D. A. R. 
So say we 
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MEMORIAL CONTINENTAL HALL COMMITTEE 


National Society Daughters of the American Revolution io 
Mrs. Donato McLean, Mrs. CuHartes H. Terry, 


President General and Chairman. Vice-President General and Secy. sae 


DEAR MADAM REGENT: 


In 1905, the first year of my service as state regent for 
New York, I petitioned the state legislature for an appropria- 
tion of two thousand dollars, with which to procure one of 
the thirteen marble columns for the support of the roof of 
the memorial portico of Memorial Continental Hall. The | hs 
same to constitute a memorial from our state to the monu a oe 


ment we were erecting in honor of our revolutionary ancestors. "aa a me 


After several disappointments received and reported you will 
be glad to know that at the last meeting of the Continental 


_ memory of the vesbliaieniaas heroes and heroines of the state. 


Yours sincerely, 


al 
vad 
i 
fourt 
in Washington, D. C., January dlIhad 
eld in Washing McLean, an 
neral, Mrs. Donald nd dollars 
“ay gog, the president ge heque for two thousa am Sh 
sure of presenting the cheq of the state of New Yor 
given by the legislatu H 
| 
Frances A.M. Terry. 


RHODE ISLAND IN THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


The American colonies, though subjects of Great Britain, 
stoutly resisted the payment of revenues or customs; not be- 
cause they doubted the justice, but they did object to the in- 
tolerant manner of demanding the revenues. Rhode Island, 
the smallest of the thirteen colonies, was destined to take an 
important part in this resistance which brought about the 
American Revolution. 

The English parliament, in 1733, passed the famous “Sugar 
Act” which laid a heavy tax upon West India products imported 
into the northern colonies. Rhode Island protested, declaring 
that only in this way could she be paid for her exports to the 
West Indies and thus be able to purchase from England. The 
other colonies also objected and Richard Partridge, the ap- 
pointed agent ‘to look after the interests of the Rhode Island 
colony, conducted this affair for all the colonies. In his letter 
he declared that the act deprived the colonists of their rights 
as Englishmen, in laying taxes upon them without their con- 
sent or representation. Thus, thirty-seven years before the 
Declaration of Independence, the war-cry of the Revolution 
was first sounded and by the Quaker agent of Rhode Island. 

In 1764 a new “Sugar Act” was passed. Parliament hoped 
that a reduction from six pence to three pence would conciliate 
the colonies. Neither the “Sugar Act” nor the proposed “Stamp 
Act” was accepted. The colonists still contended such an act 
and its acceptance to be inconsistent with the rights of British 
subjects. A special session of the Rhode Island assembly was 
convened. A committee of cortespondence was appointed to 
confer with the other colonies and the agent was directed “to 
do anything in his power, either alone or joining with the 
agents of other governments to procure a repeal of this act 
and to prevent the passage of any act that should impose taxes 
inconsistent with the rights of British subjects.” Thus did 
Rhode Island expressly deny the right of Parliament to pass 
such an act and also declare her intention to preserve her 
rie F inviolate. She also invited the other colonies to 
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ances followed. The assembly convened and through a com-— 
mittee prepared six resolutions more concise and emphatic 
than any passed by the other colonies, in which they declared — as 
the plantations absolved from all allegiance to the King unless 
these “obnoxious taxes” were repealed. Bold measures! But 
they show the spirit of the colony. Johnston, the stamp-col- 
lector for Rhode Island resigned, declaring he would not exe- 
cute his office against “the will of our Sovereign Lord, the 
People.” In Newport three prominent men who had spoken 
in defence of the action of Parliament were hung in effigy in 
front of the court-house. At evening the effigies were taken 
down and burned. The revenue officers, fearing for their lives, 
took refuge on a British man-of-war lying in the harbor and 
refused to return until the royal governor would guarantee 
their safety. The assembly appointed two men to represent 
Rhode Island in the convention about to assemble in New 
York. This convention, after a session of nearly three weeks, 
adopted a declaration of the rights and grievances of the 
colonies. The Rhode Island delegates reported to the assembly 
and a day of public thanksgiving was appointed for a blessing 
upon the endeavors of this colony to preserve its valuable 
’ privileges. The day before the “Stamp Act” was to take effect 
all the royal governors took the oath to sustain it, except 
Samuel Ward, governor of Rhode Island, who stoutly refused. 

The fatal day dawned. Not a stamp was to be seen. Com- 
merce was crushed. Justice was delayed. Not a statute could 
be enforced. The leading merchants of America agreed to 
support home manufacturers and to this end pledged them- 
selves to eat no more lamb or mutton. 

The following year, January, 1766, the papers of remon- 
strance had reached England; and Parliament turned its atten- 
tion to American affairs. The struggle was long and stormy ; 
but the “Stamp Act” was repealed, with the saving clause that 
“Parliament had full right to bind the colonies in all cases 
whatsoever.” 


Meanwhile, patriotic societies were being formed in all the 
colonies under the name of “Sons of Libcrty.” Rhode Island 
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RHODE ISLAND IN THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 159 


has the peculiar honor of organizing a similar society: 
“Daughters of Liberty.” By invitation eighteen young ladies 
assembled at the house of Dr. Ephraim Bowen, in Providence, 
and spent the day in spinning. They agreed to purchase no 
goods of British manufacture, until the “Stamp Act” should 
be repealed and cheerfully agreed to dispense with tea. This 
society rapidly increased and became popular throughout 
Rhode Island. 

England kept her faith but a little while and then proposed 
to raise a revenue by imposing duties on glass, lead, paint and 
paper, and a tax of three pence a pound on tea. This aroused 
fresh indignation throughout the colonies. In Virginia the 
house of burgesses passed a series of resolutions that in them 

‘was vested the sole right of taxing the colony. Copies were 
sent to every colonial assembly. The Rhode Island assembly 
cordially approved. 

The next month the British armed sloop Liberty, cruising 
in Narraganset Bay in search of contraband traders, need- 
lessly annoyed all the coasting vessels that came in her way. 
Two Connecticut vessels suspected of smuggling were taken 
into Newport. A quarrel ensued between the captain of one 
of the vessels and the captain of the Liberty. The yankee 
captain was badly treated and his boat fired upon. The same 
evening the British captain went ashore, was captured by 
Newport citizens and compelled to summon all his crew ashore 
except the first officer. The people then boarded the Liberty, 
sent the officer on shore, then cast the cable and grounded 
the Liberty at the Point. There they cut away the masts, 
scuttled the vessel, carried the hoats to the upper end of the 
town and burned them. This occurred July, 1769, and was 
“the first overt act of violence offered to the British authorities 
in America.” 

But armed vessels continued their molestations. The Rhode 
Island colony was not asleep but awaiting a favorable oppor- 
tunity which came at last and the capture of the Gaspee was 
planned and accomplished. Rewards were offered for the 
apprehension of the perpetrators of this deed, but without 
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t. Some of Rhode Island’s most honored citizens were 
engaged in the affair and some of the younger participants 
are said to have boasted of the deed before the smoke from 
the burning vessel had ceased to darken the sky. The cap- 
ture of the Gaspee in June, 1772, was the first bold blow, in all 
the colonies for freedom. There was shed the first blood in the 
war for Independence. The Revolution had begun. 

Then followed resolutions from Virginia that all the towns 
should unite for mutual protection. Rhode Island went a 
step farther and proposed a continental congress, and thus 
has the distinguished honor of making the first explicit move- 
ment for a general congress, and a few weeks later she was 
the first to appoint delegates to this congress. 

The “Boston Port Bill” followed, and Massachusetts records ° 
tell of the money and supplies sent from Rhode Island to 
Boston’s suffering people. England ordered that no more 
arms were to be sent to America. Rhode Island began at 
once to manufacture fire-arms. Sixty heavy cannon were cast, 
and home-made muskets were furnished to the chartered mili- 
tary companies. When the day arrived upon which Congress 
had decreed that the use of tea should be suspended, three 
hundred pounds of tea were burned in Market Square, Provi- 
dence, while the “Sons of Liberty” went through the town 
with a pot of black paint and a paint-brush and painted out the 
word “Tea” on every sign-board. This was February 1, 1773. 
The fight at Lexington followed on the 19th of April. Two 
weeks after this battle the Rhode Island assembly suspended 
Gov. Walton, the last colonial governor of Rhode Island. He 
repeatedly asked to be restored and was as often refused. At 
the end of six months he was deposed. This was a bold act, 
but men who could attack and capture a man-of-war were not 
afraid to depose from office one single man who was resolved 
to destroy them. 

The British war-ship Rose was a constant menace to the 
vessels in Rhode Island waters. Altercations ensued. Cap- 
tain Abraham Whipple, who headed the expedition to burn 
the Gaspee, discharged the first gun at any part of the British 
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RHODE ISLAND IN THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


ordered for the protection of Rhode Island waters; and this 
was the beginning of the American navy. 

Passing over much of interest we come to the last impor- 
tant act of Rhode Island colonial assembly: an act to abjure 
allegiance to the British crown. It was a declaration of in- 
dependence and it was made on May 4, 1776, just two months 
before the Declaration of Independence, signed at Philadelphia. 
This act closed the colonial period and established Rhode 
Island as an independent state. The records of the assembly 
had always closed with “God save the King!” This was 
changed to “God save the United Colonies!” The smallest of 
the colonies had defied the empire of Great Britain and declared 
herself an independent state! 

Dark days followed. The British army occupied Newport. 
By command of congress, Rhode Island had sent her two bat- 
talions to New York, thus rendering herself defenseless. The 
militia was organized to protect the sea-coast. I may not 
linger to tell of the capture of Gen. Prescott; of the unsuc- 
cessful attempt to dislodge the British, nor of the battle of 
Rhode Island, in which Col. Christopher Greene with his 
famous regiment of blacks distinguished himself, and which 
Lafayette afterwards declared was the best-planned battle of 
the war. For three years the English army held this fair 
island and left it a scene of desolation. Newport never re- 
covered. Her commerce was destroyed. Her ships never 
returned. 

Meanwhile momentous events were occurring at the seat of 
war. Philadelphia was threatened and the continental con- 
gress had been moved to Baltimore. Washington, with less 
than twenty-three hundred men, recrossed the Delaware at 
night. ‘The men he placed in two divisions, one under Gen- 
eral Greene, the other under Gen. Sullivan, and successfully 
attacked the Hessians at Trenton. They had hardly reached 
Trenton when Cornwallis entered the town. The brigade 
opened ranks to allow him to pass through, then—closing in 
a solid body—retreated to the bridge, planted itself on either 
side and held the British army in check. ‘Upon their bravery, 
for one short, pregnant hour, hung the 


destiny of America. 
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Washington expressed his high admiration and sent his thanks 
to the brigade. Then the soldiers were sent home in small 
parties, half-clad, unpaid and penniless. 

We must not dwell upon the record of Gen. Nathaniel 
Greene. His campaign in South Carolina was brilliant. He 
has been called the saviour of the South. It was a Rhode Tey 
Island general, who, because of his military skill, stood second : 
only to Washington. 

At the closing event of the war, the siege of Yorktown, a 
Rhode Island regiment under Capt. Stephen Olney, headed the 
advancing column. Sword in hand the leaders broke through 
the first obstructions. Some of the eager assailants entered the 
ditch. Among these was Capt. Olney who, as soon as a few a 
of his men collected, forced his way between the palisades, — 
leaped upon the parapet and called in a voice that rose above 
the din of battle “Capt. Olney’s company form here!” A gun- 
shot wound in the arm, a bayonet thrust in the thigh and a 
terrible wound in the abdomen which he was obliged to cover 
with one hand, while he parried the bayonets with the other, 
answered the defiant shout. Capt. Olney was borne from the 
field, but not until he had given the direction to “form in 
order.” In ten minutes after the first fire the fort was taken. 
On the following morning Cornwallis surrendered. The war 
was over. The gallantry of Olney was lauded by Lafayette 
in general orders and more handsomely recognized in his cor- 
respondence. But the historian, thus far, has failed to record 
the fact, noted by Arnold, that the first sword that flashed in 
triumph above the captured heights of onto n was a a Rhode a 
Island Sword!—ANnNA B, MANCHESTER, 
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THE DEDICATION OF FORT MASSAC PARK, AND 
THE MONUMENT ERECTED BY THE ILLINOIS 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLU- 

TION TO THE MEMORY OF GEORGE 

ROGERS CLARK AND HIS SOLDIERS, 

_ METROPOLIS, ILLINOIS, NOVEM- 

aij BER FIFTH, NINETEEN-EIGHT 


Jessie Palmer Weber, Secretary Fort Massac Commission 


Metropolis is a pretty little city of about five thousand in- 
habitants, and I am sure that every man, woman and child in 
the place, took an active interest in the dedication ceremonies. 
No account could be given without paying a tribute to the 
generous and splendid hospitality of the people of the town. 
Mrs. Alice Gillet Johns, the president of the Metropolis 
woman’s club had the matter in charge, and she was ably 
assisted by her committees. The Chamber of Commerce, 
too, did noble work, and every public and private carriage 
was placed at the service of the visitors. The school children 
of the town and county took part. 

At a little past seven o'clock three Pullman sleepers began 
to unload the precious freight. The party on the special train 
numbered fifty-four. After breakfast the citizens invited the 
ladies to take a drive, and the rooms in the Masonic Building 
were placed at their disposal for resting, lounging or visiting. 
The Metropolis band went down to the train and with patriotic 
airs welcomed the Governor and the party. It is an excellent 
band and furnished music for the entire day. 

The Fort Massac Commission, which is the governor, the 
secretary of state, the state auditor, the state regent of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, and two Daughters 
appointed by the state regent, was there as a whole,—every 
member of the commission being present. Mrs. Mathew T. 
Scott is the chairman of the commission and Mrs. Jessie Pal- 
mer Weber is the secretary. Mrs. Charles H. Deere, who, 
while she was state-regent, was by virtue of her office a mem- 
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ber of the commission, in fact, she was state regent when the 
park commission was organized, was present. Mrs. Deere is 
now the vice-president general for this state. Our state regent, 
Mrs. Charles V. Hickox, was there, the vice-regent of the 
state, Mrs. Charles Irion, of Ottawa, was there, as was the 
state treasurer of the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
Mrs. G. Elwood McGrew, Mrs. J. E. Gross, regent of the great 
Chicago Chapter, and many other regents and prominent 
women in the Daughters of the American Revolution of the 
state. 

When the time for the ceremonies came, carriages were at 
the door of the Masonic Building where the luncheon was 
served. The first carriage in the procession drawn by four 
horses was occupied by Governor Deneen and Mrs. Scott, and 
the mayor of Metropolis, Mr. J. M. Elliot and Mrs, S. W. 
Jamison, the state regent of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution of the State of Virginia who had made such a 
long journey to be with the Illinois Daughters on the happy 
day. In the next carriage were the secretary of state and Mrs. 
Rose, our own state regent, Mrs. C. V. Hickox and Mrs. Deere. 
Next came Mr. and Mrs. McCullough, and their grandson, 
Master James Richard McCullough, aged six and one-half 
years, the little boy who was to unveil the monument. In this 
same carriage rode Mrs. Yager of Oak Park who made the 
trip that she might grace the occasion by her beautiful face 
and her sweet voice, as she touched the hearts of us all in 
singing “Illinois.” State Senator Douglas Helm, the clergy- 
man, Dr. Latimer; Mrs. Irion, the state vice-regent, and others 
were in carriages making a part of the procession. 


The long procession passed through the principal streets of 
the town, and little children from the schools lined the streets, 
standing on either side with flags in hand as the carriages 
drove slowly between their lines. It was a beautiful and in- 
spiring sight. When the grounds were finally reached it was 
found that a tremendous crowd had already gathered and was 
patiently and good-naturedly waiting for the exercises to begin. 

The monument was draped in the glorious folds of a large 
American flag. A stand for the speakers had been con- 
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structed to the north and west of the monument, from 
which point the view was excellent; the stand or platform 
seated more than one hundred people, so all of the Daughters 
and as many more people as could be accommodated, were 
comfortably seated on the platform. 

The hour and moment had arrived. Mrs. Matthew T. Scott, 
the chairman of the commission, called the people to order. 
As she stepped forth to open the meeting, the heart of each 
Daughter present leaped with joy when she saw there in the 
fruition of her labors, and the fulfillment of her hopes, and of 
our hopes. She looked so regal and her voice rose strong and 
clear over the assemblage as she spoke the beautiful words 
telling ot the realization of the plans and hopes. She pre- 
sided with grace, dignity and tact. 

The invocation was offered by the Rev. T. D. Latimer, and 
before the prayer he read a brief and beautiful poem, a “Prayer 
for Fort Massac” written by Mrs. Laura Dayton Fessenden, 
our former state regent and a former member of the Fort 
Massac commission. Mrs. Scott then introduced the Hon. 
Douglas Helm, the state senator from the Metropolis district. 
Senator Helm delivered the address of welcome, and he ex- 
pressed most feelingly the warm welcome which the city and 
county offered the visitors. Mrs. Scott introduced the next 
speaker, the Hon. James A. Rose, who, on behalf of the com- 
mission, responded to the address of welcome. Mr. Rose was 
in the midst of his neighbors and personal friends at Me- 
tropolis and he was received with enthusiasm by them. Then 
the school children who had been clustered around the monu- 
ment sang “America.” Next the secretary of the commission, 
Mrs. Jessie Palmer Weber, read a poem on Fort Massac, 
which was written some years ago by Mrs. Emeline Tate 
Walker, since passed from earthly scenes, poet of the Chicago 
Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution. Mrs. Wal- 
ker dedicated this beautiful poem to Mrs. Scott. Then Mrs. 
Yager, of Oak Park, sang with much beauty and expression 
the dearest of songs, “Illinois.” 

Then Mrs. Scott introduced Professor J. C. Blair of 
; the University of Illinois. 
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tended all the work in restoring and preserving the park, "ae 
_ the construction of the monument and every detail of the work. 

In his address he told of the practical side of the work, 
described the filling in of ravines and depressions, the drain- 
age system, the building of the little lodge for the custodian, 
and he told also of the hopes of the commission for work and 
improvements in the future. He had plans and maps of the — 
work done, and sketches for the work yet to be done. T — si 
address was one of the most practical and interesting features ¥ 
of the occasion. 

Then Mrs. S. W. Jamison, the state regent of Virginia was 
introduced. This dear lady had made the long trip to be | 
present upon this occasion and for the purpose of presenting  —__ 
a to the Illinois Daughters a fac-simile of the letter of instruc- 
tion or commission given by Partick Henry, then governor 
of Virginia, to the gallant young soldier, George Rogers Clark, 
who was about to start out on his journey of exploration for 
the conquest of the British outposts on the Indian frontier. 

After the presentation speech of Mrs. Jamison came the pre- = 
sentation of the monument to the state on behalf of the Illinois r 


Illinois, Mrs. Hiskox. As our came forward in re- 


sponse to the words of introduction we were all very proud ne he 
of her. She spoke in a beautifully modulated voice, and the 
address by which she presented the monument to the state is 
a gem. It was brief, and simple in language, and she told well 
the story of the work of the Daughters in marking historic fe 
sites in this and other states, and of the work yet to be done | 

by them. Then in the name of the Daughters of the American 

_ Revolution of the state, she presented to Governor Deneen: 

as the representative of the state the monument to George 
Rogers Clark and his men. Just before Mrs. Hickox began 
her address Professor Blair walked to the monument, leading 

by the hand little James Richard McCullough; with them 
walked Robert Owen Woolfolk, of Paducah, Kentucky, i at 
descendant of Ann Clark, the sister of George Rogers Clark. eS 
As Mrs. Hickox finally spoke the words of presentation Ei ia 
signal was given, and the two boys pulled the cords which — 
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held the flag over the monument. In a moment the flag which 
veiled the monument and hid from view the flag staff behind 
and beyond was drawn aside and the beautiful monument was 
revealed, and by its side floated old glory in the brisk autumn 
breeze, both illumined by the rays of the afternoon sun. With- 
out prearrangement the band struck up the strains of the 
Star-Spangled Banner and the crowd with one accord began to 
sing the stirring words. It was an inspiring moment and we 
all felt the spell of it. 

Then came the address of the day. Our Governor came 
forward when called upon by Mrs. Scott and the crowd cheered 
and cheered. When silence again reigned the Governor de- 
livered an historical address, telling the story of the discovery 
and conquest of the country, and explaining the meaning and 
magnitude of what Clark had done in bringing to this western 
country the flag which stood for the sovereignty of what has 
since become this great Republic. He told of what it has 
meant to all of us; he told of what our state has done in other 
times of peril, in the dark days of 1861-1865, and impressed 
upon us all the lessons of true patriotism. He paid a tribute, 
too, to the Daughters and other patriotic societies. In fact I 
cannot, nor do I[ attempt to outline the address, but it was a 
thoughtful, patriotic and truly historical address. Too much 
cannot be said of the unselfishness of our Governor in going 
down to make the address on the day following the election, 
when he must have been nearly worn out from the fatigues 
of the long campaign. However, he went, and he had with 
him the rabbit’s foot, which must be a talisman for health and 
strength as well as general goodluck. At the conclusion of 
the Governor’s address resolutions were read by Mrs. Wm. 
A. Butterworth of Moline, expressing the thanks of the Daugh- 
ters to the ladies of Metropolis, and the citizens generally for 
their kind hospitality, and to Mrs. McGrew, the state treas- 
urer of the Daughters of the American Revolution, who had 
charge of the transportation of the Daughters to Jacksonville 
and Metropolis. 

Then the chairman of the day asked Senator Helm to bring 
forward the two boys who had unveiled the monument. So 
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he lifted the two little fellows up for the eager crowd to see. 
Robert Owen Woolfolk, the great-great-grand-nephew of 
George Rogers Clark is a good looking, self-possessed and 
manly little fellow of about twelve years of age. Master 
James Richard McCullough is aged six and a half years, with 2 
golden hair and has dancing brown eyes, and baby-like, though 2 
sturdy appearance. 
Now, Daughters and friends, I think I have told you about a 

the happenings at Metropolis and Fort Massac Park. It was — 
a great day, a satisfying day, a most successful day, one long 
to be remembered by all who were fortunate enough to be — 
‘se there, from the governor of the state and the distinguished — 

ladies and gentlemen, who were present, down to little Jim, 
4 whose tiny hands performed the symbolic act, the unveiling of 
the monument. 


cel “Only the grass grown ramparts rise, 
Gone are the guns, the shot, the shell, 


Raprancen And buttercups, and daisy eyes 


Surmount the spot where heroes fell. 


Riveting whe We would not wake thee into life 
And set thee in thy frame of war, 
; Nor sound the bugle’s call to strife, 
Thou art at peace forevermore. 


Midst. frost and cold of winter's days, 


And autumns die in sunset rays, 
Thy watchers are the D. A. R.” 


On May 7, 1903, the Illinois legislature passed a bill appro- 
a me priating $10,000 for the purchase and improvement of old Fort 
- Massaec. The whole state have felt a keen interest in the 
project for it was on this spot that the national flag was 
first unfurled on Illinois soil. It was built by the French in 
1702 and, for many years, it was known as Fort Assumption. 
In the period of the French and Indian War, it was given 
the name Fort Massac, probably in honor of the French 
minister of that name. Later it fell into the hands of the 
English, but still retained its French 1 name. It was from this 
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historic spot that George Rogers Clark began his invasion of 
the Northwest in 1778. In 1794, it was rebuilt by the 
Americans as a protection to their western frontier. After 
that it sunk into decay until only the {aint outline of this 
honored spot remained. The stately shaft that now marks its 
site and the twenty acres of beautiful park land that surrounds 
it have been placed by the government in the custody of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution of Illinois, through 
whose efforts the spot was redeemed. Near the monument 
is a tall flag staff from which the “Flag of the Free” unfurls 
its stars and stripes. (See AMERICAN MonTHLY MAGAZINE 
Vol. 26, p. 177.) Yo. 


The Western Reserve Chapter, Cleveland, Ohio, have ar- 


ranged a course of twenty lectures, illustrated profusely, to be 
given in the different school buildings of the city. The parents 
of the district and the children of the upper grades are in- 
vited. Mrs, Sarah E. Hyre, a member of the board of edu- 


cation is also an enthusiastic Daughter, and is chairman of the 
committee of the chapter. She holds the same position, chair- 
man of the “Social Center” committee in the board of educa- 
tion. It is a new departure. The codperation between the 
board of education and the chapter has resulted in much good. 
Twelve of the lectures have already been given to large 


audiences. 
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Elmira. Sutliet was the youngest of seven children, her 
parents, Jannar Sutlief and Hephsilan Storey came from good 
old Puritan stock, the Storeys, having come over from Eng- 
land soon after the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth. At the age 
of sixteen her father, Jannar Sutlief went to the Revolutionary 
war as a drummer, but later his father being disabled in battle, 
he took his place and served to the end of the terrible struggle. 
Some years after he married and settled in Norwich, Conn. 
As time passed by the western fever broke out and they de- 
cided to emigrate to the far west. What did that mean a hun- 
dred years ago? To them it meant the Mohawk Valley, in 


middle New York. But in those days it was a much longer 
journey than a trip to California or any other part of these 
United States or even Europe would be now. “I have heard 
my grandmother tell how with her six children and few house- 
eo hold goods they were two weeks on the journey, on wagons 
sometimes drawn by horses, but oftener by oxen. How they 
; crossed the Hudson River on a scow paddled by four men, 
but finally reached their destination, Johnstown, N. Y. There 
their youngest child, my mother, was born. They next moved 
to Jefferson County, near Sackett’s Harbor, where her father 
again enlisted in the war of 1812, and though but four or five 
years old, she could distinctly remember her mother taking 
her to Sackett’s Harbor to see the soldiers march and recog- 
nizing her father among them. When she was 18 her father 
died after a lingering illness of consumption and left her with 
her widowed mother to meet life’s battles alone—the other 
children having all married and left home. When Elmira was 
22, she married Nathaniel Fraser. Together they made 


a home in Clayton, Jefferson County, N. Y. But the spirit of 
unrest prevails in human nature and in 1852 the farm was sold 
with the intention of going west. But the gold fever of 1849 
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had not abated in that section and my father started for the 
Eldorado. I well remember my mother’s anxiety until the 
first letter came telling of his safe arrival. On account of 
poor health, my father returned in less than two years, having 
failed to secure the fortune he so fondly anticipated. 

Then came the journey west. Fifty-two years ago Michigan 
was away out west. In October, 1855, we arrived in Newport, 
now Marine City, coming on a propeller from Clayton, through 
the Welland canal to Detroit, then taking the river boat, the 
old Ruby. Soon after arriving they purchased a farm in 
Cottrerville township, then called Ira. We arrived at the farm 
one bleak November evening—a desolate looking place, all 
a flat swamp to us, who had always lived among the beautiful 
hills. How hard poor mother tried to cheer us up and look on 
the bright side, herself so homesick she could hardly keep 
on. There again was a situation calling for hard work and 
good courage and she never failed to respond. It was 
seven or eight miles to town and a horrible road at 
that, so that it was often difficult to get there. The 
neighbors soon learned of her skill in nursing and caring for 
the sick and many was the midnight ride she took on horse- 
back to assist some poor mother in caring for a sick child, 
or other member of the family. And all this time she was 
attending to her household affairs with the assistance of her 
daughters, spinning and weaving cloth, milking cows and mak- 
ing butter and the thousand and one things that fall to the 
lot of the farmer’s wife in a new country. Well, time passed 
on, the farm of 160 acres was all paid for and preparations 
made to build a new house when.in the spring of 1864 my 
father sickened and died. Her family, consisting of one son 
and two daughters were all married, but she carried on the 
farm for many years, but sold out at last, and lived with her 
daughters. She was a remarkably smart and active woman— 
long after she was 80 years old she could drive her own horse 
and hitch it up, too, if there was no one else handy to do it for 
her. 

Some years ago she heard of the forming of a society called 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, and how every 
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own Daughter would be presented by the society with a gold 
spoon. Her ambition was at once aroused to become a mem- 
ber and secure the spoon, for the hardships her father endured 
to help secure the nation’s independence. Some five years 
ago she joined the chapter here in St. Clair, and with their 
assistance obtained the spoon which she prized very highly. 

She left us June 20, 1907. She has gone to her reward and 
her works do follow her. 

Thus is closed the life of one devoted mother, a useful mem- 
ber of the army of the west. 


‘shes (Written by a daughter of Mrs. Fraser.) geese 

ab) 

Mrs. Evizanera Dey Chark 

Mrs. Elizabeth Dey Clark Little, who died at her home in 
Marion, Ohio, October, 1908, was a “Real Daughter” of the 


American Revolution and honorary member of the Findlay 
Chapter. She had received the gold spoon from the National 
Society. Mrs. Little was the only daughter of her father’s 
fourth marriage and was born in Delaware County, Ohio, 
March 16, 1819. Her father, Israel Clark, was born in Con- 
necticut in 1751 and entered the service of his country, in 1775, 
serving throughout the war of the Revolution. He was a 
pensioner of the United States. He died February 5, 1827, in 
Richland township; Marion County, Ohio, and is buried in 
the Smith graveyard in same township. Mrs. Little came to 
Ohio at the age of eight years. In 1843, she married John 
Little who died in Hardin Co., Ohio, February 2, 1891. Mrs. 
Little was the mother of six children with one of whom, a 
daughter, she was making her home at the time of her death. 


hase is not t all denny it is the ripening, the swelling of the 

fresh life within, that withers and bursts the husk. —McDonald. 
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REVOLUTIONARY RECORDS 
This department is intended for hitherto unpublished or practically 
inaccessible records of patriots of the War for American Independence, 
which records may be helpful to those desiring admission to the Society 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution and to the registrars of 
chapters. Such data will be gladly received by the editor of this maga- 


REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIERS AT DONEGAL. 


. The following article was found among the effects of the 
eta. late Samuel Evans, Esq., of Columbia. It deals with Revolu- 
‘ tionary soldiers who were members of the Donegal Presby- 
terian Church, many of whom are buried there: 


Cor, ALEXANDER Lowry was a member of the third battalion in 1777, 
and the seventh battalion in 1780. He was fifty years old when the war 
broke out. He served in many important committees in addition to 
his military duties. He was one of the first in the county or state who 
advocated independence, and was a delegate to Carpenter’s Hall in 
Philadelphia, where was passed the resolution in favor of independence, 
on June 16, 1776, instructing our members of Congress to vote for that 
measure. He was equally prominent in civil affairs. He died upon his 
plantation, near Marietta, January 30, 1805. 

Cot. BertrAM GALBRAITH raised a battalion in 1775, composed en- 
tirely of Donegalians. He was shortly appointed lieutenant colonel of 
the county and served five years. Two of his companions served in 
the Flying Camp. A number were killed or taken prisoners at the 
Battle of Long Island. He displayed great energy and rendered noble 
service in the glorious cause. He died on his plantation at the Ferry, 
where Bainbridge is now located. 

LigUTENANT WILLIAM CLARK, who was in the service from Cum- 
berland county, is buried at old Donegal. His brother, Brice Clark, 
was also a soldier in the Revolution, serving in Capt. John Boyd’s 
battalion. He was prominently identified with the history of the church. 
He died November 7, 1820. 

Carr. Hucu Pepan, who lived at Big Chickies, was with Col. Lowry 
in 1777 in the battles of Germantown and Brandywine and the Jer- 
sey campaigns. He was also a lieutenant in the company of his uncle, 
Capt. Alexander Scott, in the French and Indian War. 

Capt. ALEXANDER Boccs belonged to the Flying Camp and was at 
the battle of King’s Bridge and Long Island. At that time he resided 
on his farm, oe Col. Galbraith’s on — east. 
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Davip Sasauebi was quartermaster sergeant in Col. Lowry’s battalion. 
He resided near Elizabethtown. He sleeps among the honored dead 
at Donegal. ; 

JoHN JAMISON was a brother of the above. He was a quartermaster 
and was buried at Donegal. : 

ZACHARIAH Moore was a captain in his country’s cause. He served 
as second lieutenant in Col. Lowry’s battalion, being a member of Capt. 
Robert Craig’s company. He married Mary, daughter of Andrew and 
Ann Boggs. 

JosepH LytLE was a captain in the Revolution. He was born in 
1737, and died October 23, 17 

Capt. Ropert C, Craic resided along Conoy Creek, and was an officer 
with Col. Lowry in many prominent battles of the war. His family 
moved to the far West. Mrs. Craig was a Miss Whitehill. 

Davin McQUEEN lived at Conewago and was an officer in the Flying 
Camp. He was in the battles of Long Island, King’s Bridge aad Perth 
Amboy. Robert McQueen was first lieutenant in his brother’s com- 
pany in 1777. 

ALEXANDER Scott resided at Big Chickies. He was a captain in the 
French and Indian wars in 1756. He also served in the Revolution. 
He died March 26, 1787, aged seventy years. 

WILLIAM MYERS was an ensign in Captain Andrew Boggs’ company 
in 1777. 

James Cook resided east of where Marietta is now located. He was 
second lieutenant in Captain Joseph Work’s company. 

Lieut. ApAM Tats was a son of Jos. Tate, as pastor of Donegal. 

Caper. James ANpERSON, of Lieutenant Colonel Cooke’s Battalion, re- 
sided on the farm adjoining Col. Lowry on the east. He was a son 
of Rev. James Anderson, and married Jean Tate, a daughter of Rev. 
Joseph Tate. 

WiutAm WILson was first lieutenant in Jos. Work’s company. 
James Wilson was his brother and was an ensign in the same company. 
He resided on the north side of the church lands. The Wilson brothers 
are resting in Donegal. 

WaLter BELL was an ensign in Capt. Robert Craig’s company in 
1777. He died September 18, 1796. + 

James MILLER was a second lieutenant in Capt. Thomas Robinson’s 
company in 1780, and an ensign in Col. Jacob Cooke’s battalion in 1783. 

Capt. JosepH Work resided about one mile and a half east of the 
church. He was a captain in the Flying Camp in 1776 and at the battle 
of Brandywine. He was a sheriff of Lancaster county from 1779 to 
1781, and a member of the assembly from 1773 to 1783. He married a 
daughter of Col. Jacob Cooke. 

Anprew Boccs was a brother of Alexander Boggs. He is also 
buried in Donegal. 

Capt. NATHANIEL LyTLe was a patriot and was killed at Chestnut 
Hill in the battle of Germantown. 
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wort OF THE CHAPTERS 

General Marion Chapter (Canon City , Colorado).—The 
General Marion Chapter was organized April, 1907, with four- 
teen charter members. Mrs. Mable Greydon Smith was ap- 
pointed regent by the national society and she in turn appointed 
the following officers: Mrs. C. A. Biggs, vice-regent; Mrs. 
Clyde Dawson, secretary; Mrs. S. H. Atwater, correspond- 
ing secretary; Mrs. Charles C. Durkee, treasurer; Miss Ruth 
Lewis, registrar; Mrs. J. L. Thomas, Jr., historian. Meet- 
ings have been held regularly the first Monday of each month 
at the homes of the members, beginning with September and 
ending with May. 

The literary programs are instructive as well as enjoyable. 
The subjects pertain to the early history of our country. The 
event of greatest social importance was our “charter luncheon” 
given to the chapter by our regent, Mrs. Mable Greydon-Smith, 
to celebrate the granting of the General Marion charter. The 
national colors were very tastefully used in the decorations, 
and a very old pewter plate, handed down from colonial days 
was used in the serving. A magnificent bunch of American 
beauty roses with the charter resting lightly upon them com- 
posed the centerpiece, while the place cards were small silk 
flags and the favors were tiny spinning wheels of beautiful 
workmanship. Our initial bow was made to the public last 
spring in the presentation of a large flag to the town, raising 
it with suitable ceremonies in one of the parks of our little 
city, where it is kept constantly floating in the Colorado 
breezes as a visible sign of the patriotism of the chapter. 

This, the second year of our organization has been a very 
successful year. Our roster now holds twenty-two names, a 
substantial gain in membership and others are at work on 
their papers in the hope of joining us. 

Our December meeting was especially pleasing. We cele- 
brated “Ancestor’s Day” and each one present told of the 
deeds and life of her ancestor who fought in the Revolution- 
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ary war. Others might call it vanity but we call it patriotic 
pride in men who have performed deeds worthy of remem- 
brance and many interesting incidents of the colonial times 
and war days were related, letters of that time read and relics 
exhibited—all voted it one of our pleasantest meetings. We 
have lost two of our original number—one who moved away 
transferred her membership to another chapter and one whose 
name God saw fit to enroll in the enternal book of life. 
Through our influence there has been organized a flourishing 
society of the Children of the Revolution. Mrs. R. G, Arthur 
was appointed president and has taken a great interest in the 
work. They chose the name of “Liberty Bell” and seventeen 
members have been accepted. At a meeting in the fall the 
little tots, some of them scarcely three years old, were taught 
to march around and salute the flag they must learn to love, 
and for which their great-great-grandfathers and mothers sac- 
rificed much and gave of thei st—EtHeL Scorr THoMas, 


Muskegon Chapter (Muskegon, Michigan) late in No- 
vember, held a loan exhibit in the parlors of the First Con- 
gregational church. To the request for loans the public re- 
sponded most generously and the display of Revolutionary and 
Colonial articles and relics was remarkable for number and 
interest. Mrs. Brayton, state regent for Michigan, sent a num- 
ber of articles from her home in Grand Rapids and was pres- 
ent in person the last day of the exhibit. 

The exhibit lasted two days during which time American 
grown tea was served with seed cakes made from an old time 
recipe. Each evening a fine concert of patriotic music was 
given, among the pieces being the medley sung by a male quar- 
tette and received with such wild enthusiasm at Washington 
last spring. 

The chapter received much commendation from the general 
public, and feel quite satisfied with their success—Atice M. 


Woop, Regent. 
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Camp Middlebrook Chapter (Bound Brook, New Jer- 
sey ).—On October 20, 1908, the chapter celebrated its fifteenth 
anniversary at the home of the secretary, Miss Anna C. Todd, 
who indeed made it a day to be remembered. 

“With youth at the prow, and pleasure at the helm” the 
wisest and brightest of womankind heartily responded. 

The old Revolutionary days and heroes were represented 
and guests from Jersey Blue, the Continental, Paulus Hook, 
Battle Pass, Deborah Champion and Jonathan Dayton chapters. 

The regent, Mrs. W. H. Dunham, gave an interesting ad- 
dress. For several years Mrs. Dunham has served the chapter 
as regent very efficiently and judiciously, and now retires from 
office, Mrs. W. B. R. Mason being elected as her successor. 

During the election of officers, Mrs. Olendorf, the organizer 
and first regent and now honorary regent of the chapter, pre- 
sided. 

The house was beautifully decorated with bunting, while 
two pretty silk banners, the blue being the Daughters of the 
American Revolution colors, painted by Mrs. Spaulding, and 
the gold, the chapter colors painted by Mrs. Charles Thomas, 
mingled gracefully with the star spangled banner and a pro- 
fusion of flowers. 

An enduring memorial of the chapter was the vote for a 
chair for the New Jersey room in Memorial Continental Hall 
at Washington. The chair is to be made of oak beautified by 
age (130 years) taken from the old hulk of the British man- 
of-war Augusta which was sunk in the engagement at Red 
Bank, New Jersey, October 22, 1777. 

“The Star Spangled Banner” was beautifully rendered by 
Master Charles T. Todd (a lad of ten years) on the violin 
with Miss Lilian T. Glen’s accompaniment. 

Refreshments were served, crowned by a large cake which 
bore the legend “1893-1908,” and was surrounded with fifteen 
lighted candles to throw new light “through the chinks that 
time has made,” and to remind us of the fact that “our days 
are truly but a span long.” A knot of narrow red, white and 
blue ribbon was tied about each tiny colonial glass candlestick 
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and amid such surroundings, the cake was cut by Mrs. Dun- 
ham. The tray on which this cake was served is of historic 
interest, having been often used to serve refreshments to Gen- 
eral Washington and his army when they were in old Camp 
Middlebrook in this vicinity. 

After the singing of “Jerseyland,” an adaptation from “My 
Maryland,” and “America,” the meeting was adjourned when 
the hostess gracefully presented each guest with a beautiful 
little glass candlestick, of colonial design, a pretty souvenir 
indeed, for ‘as far as the little candle throws his beams so 
shines a good deed in a naughty world.” So much for the 
entertainment given by Miss Anna C. Todd in honor of the 
fifteenth anniversary of Camp Middlebrook Chapter—Mary 
CRAVEN Tuomas, Historian. 


Tuscarora Chapter (Binghamton, New York).—A beauti- 
ful and uplifting patriotic service was held on Tuesday even- 
ing, November 17th, at the First Congregational Church at 
the request of Tuscarora Chapter and with the hearty co- 
operation of the pastor, Rev. J. Randolph Smith. 

It has been the custom in Tuscarora Chapter to observe a 
memorial day for Revolutionary soldiers on the day of its 
November meeting. This was done at the suggestion of one 
of its members, Miss Susan D. Crafts, who has also been 
instrumental in securing markers for the graves of Revolu- 
tionary soldiers not only in Binghamton but in the surround- 
ing towns as well. 

All patriotic orders in the city were invited to attend this 
service, as well as the history’ departments of the various 
schools. Flowers and palms decorated the pulpit and platform 
while the stars and stripes gave the needed patriotic touch. 

The service consisted of prayer and reading from the Scrip- 
ture with beautiful and appropriate music by the choir of the 
church assisted by members of the choir of Trinity Memorial 
Church. Mr. C. Fred Hess, of Brooklyn, a former resident 
of the city, sang the “Sword of Bunker Hill” in a manner that 
elicited applause. 


__ The speaker of the evening was Rev. Nacy Magee Waters, 
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of Brooklyn, who was for several years pastor of the church. 
Dr. Waters took for his theme “Washington” and treated the 
subject most masterly, giving many sides of the character of 
Washington not generally thought of or spoken of in bio- 
graphies. 

The service closed with the singing of “The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic” with Mr. Hess in the solo parts and the 
benediction —FRrances CrucEeR Forp, Historian. 


Bristol Chapter (Bristol, Rhode Island) held its regular 
meeting December 14, when Mrs. Charles B. Rockwell opened 
her house and entertained the members. By a happy coinci- 
dence the day was also the birthday of the chapter, which 
was organized December 14, 1891, by Mrs. Joshua Wilbour, 
the first state regent of Rhode Island. 

On this occasion Mrs. Richard Jackson Barker, ex-vice 
president general of the National Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, was the guest. This is the third 
time that Mrs. Barker has honored the chapter with her pres- 
ence. Very early in its career Mrs. Barker read a paper before 
the chapter on Rhode Island ancestry. On the chapter’s fif- 
teenth anniversary she was a welcome guest; and again, at 
this December meeting she kindly accepted an invitation to 
repeat her historical address, “Rhode Island Troops at the 
Battle of Red Bank, October 22, 1777,” delivered by her last 
year at the unveiling of the monument to Col. Christopher 
Greene and his soldiers. The address was replete with his- 
torical information, was closely listened to and received hearty 
and well-merited applause and a rising vote of thanks. 

Music was furnished by the Misses Rockwell and the sing- 
ing of “America” closed the formal exercises. A social hour 
followed when tea was served. 

It is a matter of congratulation that the president general 
has reappointed Mrs. Barker chairman of the magazine com- 
mittee, thus conferring honor upon Rhode Island.—Anna B. 
MANCHESTER, Historian. 
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King’s Mountain Chapter (Yorkville, South Carolina) 
is just completing the tenth year of its history. Beginning 
with thirteen members it now numbers thirty-seven. It has 
always been a working and a studying chapter. 

For the past four years we studied the history of South 
Carolina and found it rarely fascinating. Last year we fin- 
ished the colonial period. This year, 1908-1909, we shall 
study the part played by our state in the Revolution. 

We are greatly interested in the monument now being 
erected on the King’s Mountain battleground by the govern- 
ment of the United States. This chapter requested our repre- 
sentative in congress, Hon. D. E. Finley, to introduce a bill 
for this purpose. Mr. T. Y. Webb, of North Carolina, also 
introduced one asking that the national government appropri- 
ate $30,000 for this purpose. The appropriation was made, 
it receiving the hearty approval of both President Roosevelt 
and Speaker Cannon. 

We hope to have the dedicatory ceremonies on the next 
anniversary of the battle, October 7, 1909. The King’s Moun- 
tain Chapter ‘has been made custodian of the monument by the 
act of congress. This battle is considered by the most emi- 
nent historians to be the turning point of the Revolution, 
and we hope its unveiling will be a national affair. The 
King’s Mountain Chapter inaugurated the movement asking 
the legislature to appropriate $10,000 for the purpose of 
placing a statue of our great statesman, John C. Calhoun, in 
the Statuary Hall in the Capitol at Washington. The statue 
is now being made by the eminent sculptor, W. F. Ruchstuhl, 
and will be unveiled some time next winter. The state regent 
of South Carolina, Mrs. R. Moultrie Bratten, and the his- . 
torian of the King’s Mountain Chapter have the honor of 
serving on the commission with Governor Ansel and two mem- 
bers of the legislature. 

Last year the chapter offered for sale a King’s Mountain 
calendar, designed by one of the members. 

It was a picture of the King’s Mountain battleground, on a 
white sheet, in brown, on dark blue cardboard. Beneath the 
picture was the spinning wheel, our insignia, in blue and ; 
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white, a stanza from Mrs. Clara Dargan MacLean’s lyric on 
King’s Mountain, so beautiful I shall quote a stanza: 
“Here upon this lonely height,— 
Born in storm and bred in strife, 
es wey, Nursed by nature’s secret might, 
Freedom won the boon of life. 
Song of bird and call of kine, 
Fluttering leaf on every tree, 
Every murmur of the wind, 
Impulse gave to Liberty.” 


A calendar in blue and white was attached, making this a very 
interesting souvenir. (Quite a nice little sum was realized 
from the sale of the calendars. 

We always contribute towards the fund for Continental 
Hall and are interested in the monument to be placed in Col- 
umbia to the partisan leaders, Sumter, Marion and Pickens 
and to all the Revolutionary soldiers of the state. Our dele- 
gates to the last Continental Congress were: Mrs. D. E. Fin- 
ley and Miss Fanny Wardlow. The officers of the chapter 
are: Regent, Miss Leslie D. Witherspoon; vice-regent, Mrs. 
G. H. O’Leary; secretary, Miss Annis O’Leary; treasurer, 
Miss Rose Lindsay—Miss Maccrr A. Gist, Historian. 


Colonel George Moffatt Chapter (Beaumont, Texas). — 
This chapter is in the third year of its charter existence and 
has a membership of thirty-five. The meetings have been well 
attended, and much interest manifested in the course of study 
mapped out in the year books. The first Wednesday in the 
month, from October to June, is the regular meeting day, and 

_. the different members entertain in their homes. he social 
sessions have been most delightful, a beautiful reception being 
given on either the birth or marriage day of Washington, when 
the members receive in colonial fashion. Flag day is cele- 
brated in June, when a prize gold medal or gold coins are 
given to pupils of the high school, who prepare the best essay 
on a given historical subject, or for the best examination in 
United States history. The chapter is interested in civic im- 
provement, and has for its special work this year the opening 
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and improving of a city park, which lies around the burial 
place of one of Lafayette’s soldiers, Jonas Chaison, whose 
grave we hope to mark appropriately. This month the chapter 
made a pilgrimage to Jasper, to place a marker on the grave 
of Stephen Williams, one of the very few Revolutionary pa- 
triots buried on Texas soil. It was a noteworthy occasion, the 
people of the town and county turning out en masse, with 
military company, college band and the children of the schools 
present to do honor to the occasion. The impressive ritual of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution was read, an ad- 
dress of presentation by the regent, Mrs. M. L. Fuller, fol- 
lowed by the address of acceptance by Senator Kellie, of Jas- 
per, and the bronze marker was placed under a great oak. It is 
now planned that the patriot’s grave shall be permanently 
marked by a memorial boulder of Texas granite, presented and 
placed in the court house square by the people of the county. 
The hospitality of the Jasper people was most charming, every 
courtesy and attention being shown the delegates during the 
two days of their stay. The chapter was represented at the 
last Continental Congress by the state registrar, Miss Florence 
Stratton. An annual donation is made to Continental Hall. 
The members look forward to another year of progress and 
good work under the capable leadership of our enthusiastic 
regent and her able staff of officers. The chapter has under- 
taken to pay the tuition of two children in the mountains of 
Virginia—Lora Gunn Davis, Acting Historian. 
a 
Patrick Henry Chapter (Martinsville, Virginia) —One of 
the most fruitful and charming meetings of this chapter was 
held on December 9, at the home of Mrs. Elizabeth Morgan 
Simmons, a much loved member. A good attendance, inter- 
esting historical program, successful business, with pleasant 
social features and delightful menu combined to make all 
glad that they had become Daughters. As the meeting was 
held on the ter-centenary of Milton’s birth, “The Hymn of 
the Nativity” was appropriately read. A Washington program 
was given, “Two Decembers at Mt. Vernon,” the Christmas 
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Century Magazine furnishing valuable material for the year — 
1783. 

The chapter heard reports from one committee appointed 
to select and frame the Stuart portraits of General and Mrs. 
Washington for the public school Another took initial steps 
in asking the town council to continue the movement begun 
by the Daughters of the American Revolution in having a 
cleaner town, a dozen receptacles for trash being one of the 
leading requests, and also permanent street signs against ex- 
pectorating. 

The Patrick Henry Daughters hope to join the movement 
in aiding, at least a little, in the completion of Continental 
Hall. Surely no chapter in the Old Dominion can have clearer 
heads since by a standing rule no intoxicants are allowed at 
either social or business meetings. 

The magazine is a source of much pleasure and valued help 
and the regent seldom fails to have selections read from its 
well-filled pages. 


Havanna Chapter (Havanna, Cuba).—Miss Mary Eliz- 
abeth Springer was recording secretary of the New York City 
Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, for four years 
and was closely allied to the regent, Mrs. Donald McLean. 
Upon her departure for Cuba to make her home with her 
brother, Mr. Joseph Alden Springer, American vice-consul 
general at Havanna, Miss Springer resigned her office and was 
presented with a handsome flag as a testimonial from the re- 
gent and chapter. And in recognition of her loyalty, Mrs. 
Donald Mclean commissioned Miss Springer to organize a 
chapter in Havanna among resident Americans and appointed 
her regent. Soon after receiving this charge, Miss Springer 
left Havanna to attend the Continental Congress. But upon 
her arrival she received the news of the sudden death of her 
brother, Mr. James H. Springer, American consul at Cardenas, 
Cuba. And her return to Cuba was delayed for several 
months. 

One by one the newly appointed regent added members to 
her chapter and finally obtained her charter October 23rd, 1907, 
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and chose her officers. The charter members are as follows: 
Regent, Miss Mary Elizabeth Springer; recording secretary, 
Mrs. Aultman; treasurer, Miss Annie Grace Springer; corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. Richard Crenshaw; historian, Miss 
Ynes Virginia Springer; registrar, Mrs. Albert Wright; mem- 
bers, Mrs. Augustus Albright, Mrs. William Fair, Mrs. Ade- 
laide Kean, Mrs. Thomas Harris, Mrs. Jacob Lychenheim, 
Mrs. William Croft. 

Other members are Mrs. Robert Ellis and Miss Margaret 
Croft. 

Much to the regret of the regent and chapter, Mrs. Dwight 
Aultman left for Fort Leavenworth, and was obliged to resign 
her office as she will not return to Cuba. 

The Havanna Chapter usually meets at the residence of the 
regent, who selects some patriotic anniversary. Each member 
answers to the roll-call with a date memorable in the history of 
her country, and sometimes narrates a stirring event in Amerti- 
can history. At the close of the meeting the “Star Spangled 
Banner” is sung, all standing and our national hymn is more 


impressive than ever in this tropical land of sunshine and 
flowers. 


A reception was given by Miss Springer in honor of Miss 
Emma Lathrop, regent of the New York City Chapter, Feb- 
ruary 19th, 1907, while Miss Lathrop was visiting Havanna. 

The eve of the battle of Lexington was also observed in a 
patriotic manner at the residence of Mr. Joseph Alden Springer, 
American vice-consul general, which was attended by a large 
number of American and English residents. 


Abiel Fellows Chapter (Three Rivers, Michigan) held 
nine regular meetings and four special meetings during the 
vear. At the beginning of the year, local county history 
was taken up. An original poem was read in the chapter on 
the life of the Indian chief, White Pigeon. Permission was 
obtained to mark his grave with a boulder, but later that priv- 
ilege was yielded to the village bearing his name. 

“Our National Sources of Wealth—How We have Used 

and Abused Them,” were subjects profitably discussed, as well 
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as “National Beauty as an Asset.” Jane Austin’s “Stories of 
the Pilgrims” were reviewed and “Women of the Revolution” 
received much attention, as did also the “Dutch in America.” 
Flag day was celebrated pleasantly. 

On Washington’s birthday, the chapter gave a “tea.” Later, 
they sold American grown tea to raise funds for the “Mrs. 
Chittendon Memorial” in Continental Hall, towards which they 
contributed ten dollars. 

The chapter was represented at the Continental Congress, 
and is represented for the first time in the state conference, 
having joined during this year. 

Six new members were added and one who resided in a dis- 
tant locality dropped out. Of the twenty-eight members now 
enrolled, nineteen are resident members. Our messages from 
absent members form an interesting feature and sometimes 
they send excellent descriptive and historic accounts of their 
various localities; and when they visit us, as Mrs. Almira 
Fellows Kellogg of New York has recently done, we have 
pleasant river excursions, luncheons, etc., which promote so- 
ciability. 

The same officers were elected for another year, as they be- 
gan the year under the shadow of a serious loss, but the visit 
of the state regent, Mrs. Brayton, in November, with her 
cheery helpfulness gave us new life and enthusiasm. 

The members of the Abiel Fellows Chapter met July 25th, 
with fifty or more of the descendants of Abiel Fellows, at his 
old homestead near Schoolcraft, now the home of Miss Anna 
Fellows and her aged mother. The purpose was to dedicate 
a Revolutionary marker above Abiel Fellows’ grave, which is 
located on the farm. 

As many attended from quite a distance, luncheon was 
served on the spacious, shady lawn, where the thoughtful host- 
ess, Miss Fellows, provided seats for all and attended to their 
refreshment and comfort. 

Mrs. Fellows, whose eighty-sixth birthday anniversary oc- 
curred the following day, graciously received the members of 
the chapter, which had been organized by her daughter, the 
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until her death, and in whose honor the members gave the 
chapter her grandfather’s name. 

At 2 o'clock the “Daughters” assisted by Mrs. M. H. 
Bumphrey of Three Rivers, took charge of the program, 
which opened with Scripture reading and prayer by Mr. 
Bumphrey, followed by the biography of Abiel Fellows, by his 
granddaughter, Miss Anna Fellows, of Schoolcraft. This 
was most interesting and is preserved by the historian in the 
chapter history. She said in part: 


“Abiel Fellows was born in 1764 in Caanan, Conn., his line descend- 
ing from William Fellows, who came over from England to Massa- 
chusetts in 1638. Ephraim, son of William, was a mounted trooper 
in King Phillip’s war, under Capt. Nicholas Page. Abiel Fellows 
served one year and nine months in the Revolution and was said to 
have been in the battle of Freeman’s Farm and at Saratoga. After 
the close of the war he located several thousand acres of land in 
Luzerne county, Penna., and retained 1,000 acres on which he lived 
44 years. After the death of his wife, Katherine Man, he married 
Dorcas Hopkins in 1805, and again animated by the western spirit, 
he came to Michigan, taking up land in Prairie Ronde and School- 
craft townships about 1829. Here he brought his family—here he built 
his home and here he died in August, 1833, and was buried on his 
own fair acres. 

“Although a soldier in his youth, in his manhood he was an ad- 
ministrator of peace and of justice. For eighteen years he was justice 
of the peace, was the first postmaster in Kalamazoo county. assessed 
the first tax in the county, built the first sawmill in the county, and 
in conjunction with Delamore Duncan and Christopher Bair, laid out 
the first road from Prairie Ronde to Bronson, now Kalamazoo. 

“He was a personal friend of General Cass, the hero of 1812, and 
the whilom boy soldiers were both members of the ancient order of 
Masons. A room in the home of the latter was for many years the 
place of meeting for the local Masonic lodge. Fancy pictures a tall 
youth, barely seventeen, shouldering his musket and falling into line 
with other boys to go and fight the British. Perhaps a mother’s 
heart was broken and perhaps not, for many mothers of the Revolu- 
tion were willing and glad to lend their sons for such a cause. 

“Once a soldier, twice a pioneer, twice Abiel Fellows helped to 
lead, advance, clear away obstructions, that we, the main body, might 


move forward and occupy the positions now. All too soon he was 
called to rest.” 


Miss Fellows was followed by E. H. Andrews, of Three 
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in which he. feelingly the noble work of 
Daughters of the American Revolution in marking Revolution-— 
ary graves, and historic spots, in preserving local history for 
the government, and fostering patriotic education. He de- ae 


Clinton from ae burying ground and gave 
into the keeping of the Daughters of the American Revolution, ee 2 
who took it to his birthplace and erected a monument suitable 
for such a man. Sieg 
The chapter then formed about the grave and in a simple ~ san 
and impressive ceremony, the officers led by Mrs. Emma Pan- sisi 
cake, the regent dedicated the marker which was placed at the ie 
foot of the grave as the family monument stood at the head. 
The officers who followed the regent in the short and appro- | - 


priate dedicatory program, while the chapter members scat-— 


tered flowers on the grave were, Mrs. Wm. Ikler, vice- “regent ; 


_ Mrs. James Roberts, secretary; Mrs. E. B. Wilcox, treasurer ; s 


Mrs. H. P. Barrows, registrar; Mrs. F. H. Coon, historian. ‘i ce 
After singing “America” Mr. Bumphrey pronounced the bene-- 
diction. 

A large flag floated over the grave, in fact, flags were in evi- nine i 
dence at every gateway and elsewhere about the home. About a 
twenty-five attended from Three Rivers, one chapter member, | 
Mrs. Hrdlicka was present from Paw Paw, and one member, aes 
also a descendant, Mrs. Carver, was present from Chicago. 
Many were present from Schoolcraft and the surrounding 
country. 


Constitution Chapter (Washington, District of Columbia) _ 
celebrated its tenth anniversary on the Ist instant at the Port- 
ner. The parlors were decorated with flags, palms and chrys- me 


; anthemums. A portrait of President Roosevelt with autograph 


signature, a gift to one of the members, contributed to the 
decoration. 
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welcome told of the birth of the chapter just at the outbreak 
of the Spanish-American War, and of the many excellent 
things done since that time. She introduced the several speak- 
ers of the evening. 

Chaplain Henry N. Couden, of the House of Representa- 
tives, made the invocation, after which “America” was sung 
by the audience accompanied by Mrs. Harold Lewis, a daugh- 


ter-in-law of the regent. 

The guest of honor was the president general, Mrs. Donald 
McLean, who delighted the audience with many entertain- 
ing anecdotes connected with her work, referring particularly 
to the tremendous undertaking of building the Continental 
Hall. She stated that she had sometimes felt like Atlas with 
the whole world on her shoulders, but on the other hand, she 
likened herself to Antaeos, when touching the earth she re- 
ceived renewed strength in the glorious support given her by 
the Daughters all over the land. 

Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, regent from 1898 to 1904 and now 
regent emeritus, gave an interesting talk, in the course of which 
she exhibited a silk flag which had been presented to her by 
the chapter and which she had taken with her around the 
world, displaying it from the window wherever she chanced 
to be. As a consequence the flag was much worn and she 
expressed the hope that some day it might be put in a condi- 
tion for preservation. 

Other speakers were: Miss Elisabeth Pierce, regent for 
1904-5, who gave a brief and somewhat humorous account of 
the ‘many duties devolving upon her as recording secretary 
general. 

Mrs. Hannah B. Sperry, regent 1905-6, who spoke of the 
instructive work done by the chapter in the study of the con- 
stitution. 

Mrs. Cattna, regent 1907-8, who gave a brief resume of the 
work of the past year. 

Mrs. George T. Smallwood, vice-state regent and national 
vice-chairman “Children of the Republic,” who in a most 
pleasing manner presented some beautiful ideals for the 
Daughters to follow. 
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puesrecth there were 496 duaghies with a membership of 2¢ 
342 and on December 1, 1908, there were 911 chapters and 69,- 
175 members. 

Mrs. Hodgkins, state regent of the District of Columbia, 
also made some interesting remarks. 

A quartette consisting of Mesdames Lewis, Sperry, Emig 
“Power Dwells with Thee’ by Smart. 
The patriotic song ““A Thousand Years” was rendered by Miss 
Pierce, the audience joining in the chorus. 

Constitution has among its members two charter members 
of the National Society, Miss Jane E. Thompson and Miss 


Harriet D. ConpvEeNn, Historian. 


Canton Chapter (Canton, Ohio), Miss Elizabeth Clifford 
Neff, regent, under the vigorous management of the regent, 
has already made a fine record, though only about six months 
old. The President General, Mrs. Donald McLean, 
guest in June and most delightfully did they entertain her. 
Almost at once after her visit they formally organized and 
began good and effective work. This month they have ar- 
ranged for a lecture and reception. Knowing the material of 
which the chapter is constituted its future can easily be fore- 
told. The best wishes of all Ohio Daughters go out to ths 
new chapter. 


was their 
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STATE CONFERENCES 


The tenth annual conference of the Alabama Daughters of 
the American Revolution was held in the hospitable city of 
Anniston, December second and third—guests of Daughters 
in Anniston and Oxford—the sessions being held in the hand- 
some parlors of the Alabama Hotel, appropriately decorated 
for the occasion. There are seventeen chapters in the state, 
fifteen being represented and two sending good reports. The 
chapter reports showed that all were faithful to the cause of 
patriotism, and the chairmen of the state committees demon- 
strated that progress had been made in marking the Natchez 
Trace and the Jackson Road, in fulfilling our obligations to 

* Memorial Continental Hall, and in giving general legislative 
aid and patriotic incentive to education. The last cent has 
been paid of the sum necessary to secure an Alabama Room in 
Memorial Continental Hall and pledges were given toward 
liquidating the general debt. Memorial hour was duly ob- 
served. We were deeply grateful to note that only three had 
been called away out of a membership of nearly seven hun- 
dred. Mrs. Robert Anderson McClellan was renominated for 
the state regent and her whole staff were unanimously re- 
elected. Having transacted its business with patriotic zeal, 
the tenth annual conference adjourned, after accepting an 
invitation to meet in Tuscaloosa the first Wednesday in 
December, 1909. 

The social features of the occasion were not forgotten, two 
delightful receptions being given, with various luncheons and 
pleasant drives sandwiched in between. “The little cathedral 
city among the hills” will linger in the minds of the visiting 
Daughters for many year—a sweet memory.—Mary AN- 
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STATE CONFERENCE OF ILLINOIS. 


on twelfth annual state conference of the Illinois Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution was held in the auditorium 

of the Woman’s College, at Jacksonville, Illinois, on Novem- 

ber third and fourth, with the state regent, Mrs. Charles \Y. 

Hickox, of Springfield, in the chair, and the Reverend James 

Caldwell Chapter entertaining. 

In the all too brief sessions devoted to business, much good 
music was listened to and many addresses made, while the re- 
ports of state officers and chairmen of the various standing 
and special committees showed that much work had been and 
was being accomplished by the Daughters in Illinois. Most 
of the committees reported balances in the funds at their dis- 
posal, but many strong pleas were made that more individual 
help be given the magazine committee, which was struggling 
so bravely and uncomplainingly in spite of discouragements, 
and many were the words of praise and appreciation spoken in 
behalf of the magazine and the committee. : 

Beside the seventy-four delegates and alternates (repre- 
senting twenty-nine chapters) present, there were in attend- 
ance the state regent, Mrs. Charles V. Hickox, of Springfield ; 
the state vice-regent, Mrs. Chas. W. Irion, of Ottawa; and the 
state treasurer, Mrs. G. Elwood MacGrew, of Chicago. In 
the absence of Mrs. Robert W. Colville, of Galesburg, the state 
secretary, the conference appointed Mrs. C. E. Dickson, of 
Jacksonville, as state secretary pro tem. There were also 
many visiting Daughters, and the conference was honored by 
the presence of Mrs. Charles H. Deere, of Moline, vice-presi- 
dent general of the National Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution; Mrs. Matthew T. Scott, national chair- 
man of historic places; Mrs. Alice Bradford Wiles, of Chi- 
cago, former state regent, and Mrs. S. W. Jamison, of Roan- 
oke, state regent of Virginia. Each of these ladies contributed 
to the program clever and interesting remarks. Letters and 
telegrams of greeting and of regret were read from Mrs. Don- 
ald McLean, president general, and from former state regents 
and others invited to attend but unable to do so. 
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Mrs. Charles V. Hickox, of Springfield; the retiring state 
regent, was the unanimous choice for vice-president general 
from Illinois. Mrs. John C. Ames, of Streator, was the 
choice for state regent, Mrs. Sain Welty, of Bloomington, for 
state vice-regent, Mrs. C. E. Dickson, of Jacksonville, for 
state secretary, Mrs. George E. MacGrew, of Chicago, for 
state treasurer, and Mrs. Edwin S. Walker, of Springfield, 
for state historian. The new office of state registrar was 
created by the conference, and Mrs. Noble C. Shumway, of 
Chicago, selected as the incumbent. 

In the matter of committees, the old ones were continued 
and a new one, to be known as “The Starved Rock Com- 
mittee,” was voted with Mrs. Frank B. Orr, of Chicago, as 
chairman. This was given a good start by a motion, which 
prevailed, that the balance in the funds of the Fort Massac 
committee, amounting to three hundred and ninety-three dol- 
lars, be turned over as a nucleus for this fund. Alliance Chap- 
ter, of Urbana and Champaign, requested the co-operation of 
the Daughters in the preservation of Fort Gage, lying oppo- 
site Kaskaskia, and the conference also pledged collective and 
individual support of a bill to be presented by Hon. John A. 
Sterling, member of congress, of Bloomington, to the next 
congress, to be entitled “A bill for the erection of a retaining 
wall at Fort Massac park.” 

Contributions were made to the Continental Hall fund. 
Pleas for the adoption of a shorter pledge to the flag, and for 
the support of the magazine were listened to. The publishing 
of a year book, which will contain, among other things the va- 
rious chapter reports, the reading of which was unavoidably 
omitted at the conference, was ordered. The formation of a 
new chapter at Clinton, Illinois, was reported, making thirty- 
seven in the state. 

Many functions of a strictly social nature were enjoved, be- 
ginning with the luncheon served the delegates and visitors 
by the domestic science department of the Woman’s College, 
the Rev. James Caldwell Chapter being hostess. Then there 
was a tea at Fairview, the home of Mrs. Thomas J. Pitner, 
a reading and musicale given by the faculty of the college, 
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followed by a reception to the Daughters in the parlors, and a 
luncheon with Mrs. E. E. Crabtree, the chapter regent. After 
this, the conference adjourned to meet with Peoria Chapter, 

in 1909, and Decatur Chapter, in 1910, in response to their in- 


vitation— ANNE C. Dickson, State Secretary. 


Report oF Histortc WorK IN TENNESSEE FROM NOVEMBER, 
1905, TO APRIL, 1908. 


My conception of the duties of state historian is that they 
consist, not so much in rewriting history which has already 
been given to the world, as in making material comparatively 
little known accessible to future historians. With this end in 
view I have located old letters and documents. Much of the 
true history of our country is embedded in old papers which 
have laid for years in neglected corners. 

Mrs. Mary Puryear, who lives in the ancestral home near 
Franklin, once the home of Matthew Fontaine Maury, that 
pathfinder of the pathless seas, has in her possession letters 
from Commodore Maury, John Sevier, John Cabell Breck- 
enridge, father of the candidate who opposed Lincoln in presi- 
dential race; letters from Sam Houston, Thomas H. Benton, 
Andrew Jackson, John H. Eaton, Henry A. Wise, M. P. 
Gentry, she has deed of land to Abram Maury signed by Pat- 
rick Henry, a land grant signed by Wm. Blount. 

Mr. George Nickol, great-grandson of John Nickol, entry 
taken for lands procured from the Indians by treaty held at 
French Lick, near Nashville, Nov. 5 and 6, 1783, has John 
Nicol’s manuscript book of land entries. This treaty was made 
with the Chickasaws by Joseph Martin representing Virginia 
and North Carolina, and John Donaldson representing North 
Carolina. This treaty was never violated (see page 436 An- 
nual Report American Historical Association for year 1893). 

Mr. Nickol has many interesting papers, some of which came 
from England in colonial times. He has letters from John 
Donaldson, ete. 

I have in my poseeation old family papers, 


some of which 
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Among them is a bill of goods 
dated 1771, sold by John Lidderdale, of London, to Archl. 
Hughes and John Wimbish, of Virginia. I have two land 
grants signed by Thomas Jefferson; one deed of gift of land 


date back to colonial times. 


by George Walton; letters bearing messages from Lewis Cass ; 
Sam Houston; John Bell; Joseph Winston; Newton Cannon; 
Wm. Martin; Ambrose Gaines, of Rock- 
ingham county, North Carolina; letters from Moores who were 
closely related to Gabriel Moore; a letter written by Samuel 
Hughes member of Virginia Senate who made his escape from 
the theater in Richmond at the time of the noted fire in 1811. 
This letter was written immediately after the fire and de- 


Adam Henderson; 


scribes “the conflagration,” etc. 

| have learned that Tennessee is rich in colonial and Revo- 
lutionary relics. Among many rare relics collected by Mr. 
G. W. Ewing, of Lewisburg, is a tinder-box, once property 
of William Martin who was sent by North Carolina in charge 
of a company of rangers in 1787 to help protect the Cumber- 
land settlement against the Indians (see page 475 Annual Re- 
port of American Historical Association for year 1893). 

The government at my request furnished a stone to mark 
the grave of Col. William Martin in recognition of his services 
during the war of 1812. He was lieutenant colonel in Pillow’s 
regiment. His body rests at the old Henderson homestead, 
near Franklin. 

Since Mrs. C. B. Bryan, during her state regency had done 
so much toward the creation in Tennessee of a “Department 
of Archives and History,” after reaching home from the Mem- 
phis conference in 1905, I went-to the capitol in Nashville and 
sought out the archivist. I found Mr. Quales alive to his 
work. He told me that if this work of looking after the old 
papers had been begun before 1902 when the boundary line be- 
tween Virginia and Tennessee, made just one hundred years 
before, was readjusted that the state would have been saved 
thirty thousand dollars, money spent in litigation, because 
papers were found which threw all necessary light on the 
boundary line. He told me that the original constitution of 
Tennessee had been rescued from the ash barrel, and that the 
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original deed of the “Hermitage” made by John L,. Hadley to 
Andrew Jackson had been rescued from the ash barrel. It 
may be interesting to note by way of parenthesis that Dr. John 
L.. Hadley was a private student of Benjamin Rush, one of 
the signers of the Declaration of Independence. 

It seems to me that we might procure from our legislature 
an appropriation for the purpose of having a typewritten copy 
of the seven Draper manuscript volumes that relate entirely 
to Tennessee. Everyone knows of the celebrated Draper man- 
uscript collection of four hundred volumes stored in the Wis- 
consin archives. I have had correspondence with Mr. R. G. 
Thwaites, secretary and superintendent of the Wisconsin his- 
torical society, and he tells me that the seven books which re- 
late entirely to Tennessee history might be typewritten for 
an amount between two and three hundred dollars, possibly 
less than two hundred dollars. 

When I was regent of Old Glory Chapter, in 1904, I brought 
about the planting of memorial trees to Revolutionary heroes 
on the grounds of the public school in Franklin. In 1906 I 
again brought about the planting of memorial trees this time 
to Tennessee’s pioneer educators. Mr. Page, county super- 
intendent of public instruction tells me that an open square 
will be made of a part of the school grounds. Here, too, we 
think will be placed the monument to Revolutionary soldiers 
buried in Williamson county. The location of these graves 
was the splendid work of Miss Susie Gentry. 

At the Memphis state conference in 1905 I made a motion 
that the Tennessee Daughters of the American Revolution 
present a banner to the armored cruiser Tennessee similar to 
the one presented by the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion of Maine to the battleship Maine. This motion carried 
and I was appointed to get up the banner and procure the 
money from our Daughters of the American Revolution chap- 
ters to pay for the same. This I did. It was a large banner 
of white silk handsomely embroidered bearing in the center 
the coat-of-arms of Tennessee, beneath this the insignia of 
our order, and under this a scroll with the words, “Presented 
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1907.” This banner was lined with blue silk and finished with 
blue fringe thus carrying out the colors of our order. This 
banner was on exhibition on Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution day at our state fair, 1906. It was presented to the 
cruiser Tennessee by Miss Mary Boyce Temple, state regent. 

I organized in Franklin a Children of the Republic Club, 
calling it in honor of Patrick Henry. This was in operation 
two years with an average attendance of forty-nine members. 

Mrs. Hardin Cochrane, who is warmly interested in pa- 
triotic education, went with me to speak to the negro preachers 
of our town and ask them to preach at least one sermon a 
year on what is necessary to make a good citizen. This was 
promised us by the preachers. 

I am trying to collect necessary data for history of work 
done by the Daughters of the American Revolution of Ten- 
nessee during my term of office as state historian to be filed 
in the state archives—Lucy HENpEerson Horton, Tennessee 
Historian, Daughters of the American Revolution. 


The Virginia State conference convened at Petersburg, Oc- 
tober 14th and 15th, 1908. The conference was welcomed by 
the Frances Bland Randolph Chapter in a charming address 
delivered by the chapter regent, Mrs. Edward Finch. The 
conference was formally opened by the state regent, Mrs. 
Samuel W. Jamison. Prayer was offered by the Rev. C. B. 
Bryan, followed by the singing of the National Anthem. Mrs. 
Eleanor Washington Howard, regent of Mt. Vernon Chapter, 
responded to the address of welcome. ‘The state regent, Mrs. 
Samuel W. Jamison, then made her annual address. This 
was followed by the roll call of the state secretary and the 
reports of various officers and committees. These reports, to- 
gether with the work of the various chapters, are printed in 
full in a little booklet, issued by the state Daughters of the 
American Revolution. This pamphlet is abundantly interest- 
ing and indicates a year of fine work and glorious achieve- 


ments for Virginia. 
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Inquirers are requested to observe the following suggestions: 
1. Write plainly, especially proper names. 
2. Give, when possible, dates or approximate dates, localities, or some 
clue to the state in which the ancestors lived. 25 
wee. 3. Inquiries for ancestors who lived during or near the Revolution- oan 
a oS ary period will be inserted in preference to those of an earlier period. — 
‘ 4. Enclose stamp for each query. 
5. Give full name and address that correspondence when necessary 
may be had with inquirers. 
6. Queries will be inserted as early as possible after they are re- 
ceived, but the dates of reception determine the order of their inser- 
tion. 4 
Answers, partial answers or any information regarding queries are 
Pines requested and all answers will be used as soon as oe * 
after they are received. 
8. The Editor assumes no responsibility for any statement in hee 
Notes and Queries which does not bear her signature, 


f Mrs. Amos G. Draper, Editor 
nt Genealogical Department, American Monthly Magazine, 
902 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


Attention is called to rules 3 and 4. . 
ANSWERS. 

1203. SPENCER—WALLACE.—Gen. Joseph Spencer born Oct. % 1714, 
married Aug. 2, 1738, his second cousin Martha Brainerd and had five 
children: Martha Brainerd married Joseph Cone; Hurlburt; Anna; 
Joseph born July 22, 1756, married Deborah Selden, moved to Vienna, 
Va. (not Ohio) and had eleven children, and Nehemiah who died in 
infancy. Gen. Spencer married a second time and had seven other 
children.—Mary S. Corton. 

1252. (1) ScrAwLInc.—This is an error. It should be Schramling. 

(2) Hess.—Daniel Hess is one of my ancestors; born Nov. 18, 1758; 
died in 1844. His father was Johanns Hess, Jr., born May 5, 1721 
There was a brother of Daniel, Frederick, born May 10, 1761. The 
records I found of a Hess being killed by the Indians was Augustinus 
Hess, killed at Fort Herkimer July 15, 1782. The brothers and sisters 
of Daniel and Frederick numbered in all nine children, one dying in 
infancy. The account of eT Hess’ death is found in “His- 
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tory of Herkimer Co.” Daniel Hess was a member of Tryon Co., 
N. Y., militia, under Col. Jacob Klock, Lieut Col. Peter Wagoner. 
“N. Y. in Rev.”—Mrs. Ciara Hess Munroe. 

1255. McCotnzum.—I am a descendant of Alexander McCollum. 
His son James was my grandfather. I can give some information to 
the writer—Mary Le Roy. 

1257. CLARK.—I would recommend C. M. G. to Mrs. Henry E. 
Flower, of Guilford, Conn. She is thoroughly acquainted with that 
locality and is said to be a careful genealogist —Friorence E. Eusor. 

1258. WeLtp.—The Weld family as well as the Warren were first 
settlers of Roxbury (now a part of Boston) and are largely referred 
to in the history of that town. Consult “The Town of Roxbury—Its 
Memorable Persons and Places; Its History and Antiquities, with 
numerous Illustrations of its old Land Marks and Noted Personages,” 
by Francis A. Drake. Boston, 1905.—FLorENcE V. Eusor. 

Lewis.—The book entitled “Genealogies of the Lewis and Kindred 
Families” edited by John Meriwether McAllister, Atlanta, Ga., and 
Laura Boulton Landy, Colomubia, Mo., printed by E. W. Stephens Pub- 
lishing Co., Columbia, Mo., can be obtained from Mrs. Landy who is 
a Genealogist with specialty in Missouri families. Mr. McAllister is 
dead. 

1186. Stewart.—If R. S. W. will correspond with C. E. Kelso, Box 


928, Manistique, Mich., she will obtain the desired information. 


Queries. 


1295. (1) Howr.—Sarah Howe, born in Brookfield, Mass. 1765 was 
the daughter of Ephraim Howe, born in Worcester Co., Mass. 1731; 
died 1795, and his wife Sarah Gilbert, born in Canterbury, Conn. 1731; 
died 1801. Wanted Revolutionary service of Ephraim Howe. 

(2) McLene, McLane or McCiane.—Jeremiah McLene born in Va. 
1767, died while in Congress. His wife Sarah Shirer, born in Washing- 
ton Co., Pa. or Virginia, Feb. 5, 1783, married at Chilicothe, Ohio, 1800, 
had six children; she died in Dec. 1858. Want ancestry and Revo- 
lutionary service, if any of Jeremiah McLene—M. C. N. 

1299. CLARK.—Wanted, the given name of, and any information con- 
cerning the Clark, who with several sons served in the Revolutionary 
War. He is said to have been an officer, and from Pennsylvania. One 
child was Susanna who m. first —————; second a Franklin, said to 
have been a cousin of Benjamin Franklin.—J. E. McN. 

1297 (1) Duxe—Did Cosby Duke of Va. render any Revolutionary 
service? 

(2) Conen.—Did Mary Almond Conen of Va., wife of Rev. soldier 
render any Rey. service? Would like her ancestry. 

(3) GarLANp.-Would like the ancestry of Elizabeth Garland who 
lived during the Revolution possibly in Va. 
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(4) Grancer—Would like the lineage of Mary Granger, who lived 
about 1835. 

(5) Wess—Boornr.—Any information whatever concerning the an- 
cestors of John P. Webb and Susan Anne Boothe, his wife? They 
lived prior to 1805 in Elbert Co., Ga. 

(6) AtmMonp.—Would like information of Malinda Almond’s parents 
and grandparents. She was born in Elbert Co., Ga., 1805. 

(7) Moorr.—Would like to know the parentage of John Moore, 
who married Susan Conen, probably lived in Va. Also date of birth 
and death.—W. L. 

1298. (1) Porrer—PALMER.—Wanted, the ancestry of Ruth Palmer 
with localities and dates, who married Feb. 28, 1784, Nathaniel Potter 
who was born in Dartmouth, Mass. Sept. 23, 1760, died Jan. 8, 1843. 
Did Nathaniel Potter or father Abner Potter of Dartmouth, give either 
civil or military service during the Revolution? 

(2) TuppeEr—MinuikeN.—Charles Tupper, b. 1772 married Sarah 
Milliken, daughter of John Milliken of New Paltz, Ulster Co., N. Y. 
and lived in Troy, N. Y., where most of their children were born. 
From there removed to Dorset, Vt. and still later to Evans, N. Y. 
where their youngest daughter, Katherine m. John Borland in 1833. 
Wanted his ancestry with dates? Also the ancestry of John Milliken 
who lived in New Paltz, Ulster Co., N. Y. whose daughter Sarah 
married Charles Tupper. Did he or his father give service during 
Revolutionary War? 

(3) Scorr—Finepock.—Wanted the parentage of Elizabeth Scott 
who was born in Martinsburg, W. Va. She married Peter Finepock 
and in 1832 removed to Lancaster, Ohio, with nine children. Was 
probably born between years 1785 and 1795. Her sister Mary Scott 
m. David Ramsey Finepock—a cousin of Peter, and they had a 
brother George Scott. 

(4) Futter—Would like information relative to Fuller 
who was a bugler during the Revolutionary War and who was drowned 
in Sackett’s Harbor, N. Y. Will be glad for address of those who 
may be able to give desired information—M. C. N. 

1299. (1) Rusu.—Information is desired of the family of Nancy 
Rush who was born in Shippensburg, Pa., Nov. 1st, 1799 and married 
Daniel Forey Dec. 13, 1821. Nancy Rush was a cousin of Dr. Benjamin 
Rush. 

(2) JorpAN (or JourpAN).—Information is also wanted of the family 
of Rosannah Jordan (or Jourdan) who came originally from the 
Shenandoah Valley, Va., who married for a second husband, William 
Borland, of Orange Co., N. J. and lived in Harrisonburg, Va., in 1808. 

(3) McCrentanp.—Robert McClelland and his wife, Margaret Howe 
lived in Kentucky in 1800 where their daughter Elizabeth married 
Thomas Hart. Did he originally come from Lancaster Co., Pa. and 
what was his father’s name? 
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(4) Baxer.—Timothy Baker was the father of 12 children and lived 
in Cornwall, Vt. in 1790 where the first 6 were born. One daughter 
married a Baptist minister named Hare or O’Hare. Can any of the 
descendants of Timothy Baker be found?—G. B. M. 

1300. Russett.—Information is desired concerning John Russell of 
Massachusetts; probably lived at or near Long Meadows, whose daugh- 
ter Roxey Russell married Calvin Stephenson, Sr., of Long Meadows 
who was a Revolutionary soldier, enlisting from Springfield, Mass.—A. 
G. Y. 

1301. SkieLs.—Information is desired concerning the parents of Abi- 
gail Skiels, of Wyoming, Pa. Was her father one of the Skiels that 
was in the Revolutionary Army from Pa? She married about 1774, 
Capt. Asaph Whittlesey who was killed in the Wyoming Massacre 1778. 
Her daughters were Ann, who m. Joel Camp of New Preston, Conn. 
Abigail, who m. William Camp of Owego, N. Y. and Laura, who mar- 
ried Enos Camp of New Milford, Conn.—C. D. - 

1302.(1) BrapEN.—The ancestry is desired of Alexander Braden of 
Guilford Co., N. C. Whom did he marry? Also his Revolutionary 
Service if any? 

(2) Boon.—Ancestry of Jesse Boon, who went from North Carolina 
to Bedford County, Tenn, about 1830. 

(3) Bays—Cannon.—James Bays and Nancy Cannon were married 
in Halifax Co., Virginia, 1818; they went immediately to Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. and later to Mississippi. Information regarding their ancestry is 
desired.—A. S. R. 

1303. PLUMMER.—The lineage is desired of William Plummer of 
Middlesex Co., Va., who married Elizabeth Kemp (Kempe) a descend- 
ant of a brother of Gov. Richard Kemp. Among names of children 
were Major Kemp Plummer, a vestryman; George Williams, John and 
William Plummer (2). He was a captain in the Continental Light 
Dragoons under Col. Theodrick Bland. He died about 1779 or 80. He 
m. Mary Hayes, their son William (3) married Elizabeth Ransom, half 
sister to Nathaniel Macon of N. Carolina. The lineage is wanted of 
Elizabeth Kemp, his wife, and also of Mary Hays, the wife of Wil- 
liam Plummer (2) of Gloucester Co.,.Va—aA. P. J. 

1304. SEYMour.—Wanted, the dates of birth and names of parents 
of (1st) Dolly Seymour of Hartford, Conn., born probably between 1750 
and 1760. (2d) Thos. H. Seymour, gov. of Conn. in 1850. (3d) Hora- 
tio’ Seymour, gov. of New York in 1852.—G. C. E. Berna 

1305. Girson.—Any information concerning John Gilson of Groton, 
Mass., b. June 14, 1750, died in Warren, Pa., Mar. 12, 1811. He was x te 
the son of John Gilson and Hanna —-—, born 1726. Married Pa- Se i 
tience Graves of Cumberland, Mass., June 20, 1769. Had 11 children. 
Patience Graves was born in 1749 and died 1823.—J. M. A. 

1306. (1) Cannon.—Information is desired as to the name of the 
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father of James Cannon, who was born in South Carolina, Newberry 
Co., Dec., 1762 and died in Lincoln county, Missouri, April, 1842. He 
served in the Revolutionary War under Col. Levi Casey. 

(2) Exttis—Information is desired relative to the family and mili- 
tary record of Isaac Neuton Ellis, who enlisted in the Revolutionary 
War from the State of Maryland. He was born Oct. 29, 1752, died 
April 10, 1833. 

(3) Wuiresipe.—Would like information relative to White- 
side, who was a Revolutionary soldier from North Carolina at the time 
of his death. His son, Isaac Whiteside, was born in North Carolina 
between 1775 and 1780.—C. A. C. 

1307. Crary.—Information is desired concerning the parents of James 
Crary who married in Danbury, Conn., June 24, 1795, Esther, daughter 
of William Stone.—J. S. 

1308. JonEs.—Would like information concerning Ambrose Jones who 
fought in the Revolutionary War? He had three sons in the war of 
1812, and perhaps lived in Patrick or Henry county, Va. Would like 
to knew where to look for his record—M. B. G. : 

1309. DrArpER—SENCERBAUGH.—Information is desired concerning the 
ancestry of Catherine Draper, who married Andrew Sencerbaugh of 
Beekman, Dutchess Co., N. Y. before 1790. She is supposed to have 
been a daughter of Amos Draper, an Indian agent and trader from the 
Wyoming Valley who settled near Owego, N. Y. in 1786 and later in 
another part of Tioga Co., N. Y. The Sencerbaugh children were 
named Philip, Gideon, Simeon, Draper, and Abiel.—J. C. P. 

1310. GAston.—Would like record of service; to whom married, and 
names of children of James Gaston who is said to have served in the 
3d South Carolina Regiment commanded by Colonel William Thomp- 
son.—H. H. C. 

1311. KrAKE (or Krack).—Wanted the ancestry of Henry Krake 
who served in the war of 1812.—J. T. K. S. 

1312. HAMpron.—Henry Wade Hampton with his two brothers, 
served in the war of 1812. Did his father serve in the Revolution? 
He resided and died in Kentucky.—N. S. H. 

1313. Horr.—Information is desired. concerning George Hott who 
fought in the Revolution under Washington. Who was his father and 
did any of his ancestors perform Revolutionary service?—A. H. B. 

1314. Grant.—Wanted, ancestry of Henry Palmer Grant whose 
daughter Elizabeth married — Jackman.—B. J. F. 

1315. WATERHOUSE.—Wanted, the name of the wife of William 
Waterhouse whose Revolutionary war record is given in “Mass. Sol- 
diers and Sailors in the Revolution.”—F. M. H. 

1316. LyMAN.—Information concerning the birth and marriage of 
Samuel Lyman who lived in 1790 in Hinsdale, Mass. He served in the 
war of the Revolution in Col. Canfield’s regiment at West Point, Sept., 
1781. He is said to have come from Glastonbury.—C. B. W. 
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1317. BRIMHALL.—Information concerning the parents of Silvanus 
Brimhall who was born in 1758 and served in the Revolution. Is said 
to have been the son of Samuel and Keziah. Would also like his 
mother’s maiden name. Was it Keziah Lincoln ?—M. J. B. 


CLARK. 

JoHNn CLARK emigrated from England to Virginia about 1620 to 1630. 

His descendants, John and Jonathan Clark,»resided in Drysdale Par- 
ish, King and Queen County before 1725. 

John Clark emigrated to Caroline Co., where he died unmarried in 
1757, leaving the estate to John Clark, his nephew, the grandfather of 
Gen. George Rogers Clark. 

Jonathan Clark, who emigrated before 1725, married Elisabeth Wil- 
son, of Quaker parentage and said to be descended from the martyr, 
John Rogers. He died in 1734. 

Their children were: 

1. John (1724-99) married Ann Rogers of Albemarle or Caroline 
Co., in 1749. ‘ 

2. Ann, who married Torquil McLeod. 

3. Benjamin, martied Elisabeth Lee of Albemarle or Lunenburg 
Co. (Born 1730; died 1804.) 

4. Elisabeth. 

John Clark (1724-99) and Ann Rogers. Children: 

1. Jonathan, b. Aug. 1, 1750; m. Sarah Hite, of Frederick Co. 

2. George, b. Nov. 10, 1752; “General George Rogers Clark.” 

3. Ann, b. July 14, 1755; m. Owen Gwathmey in 1772 or 1773. Their 
son, Isaac Gwathmey m. (1) Elisabeth Clark Anderson; (2) Mary 
Elisa Gwathmey. 

4. John, b. Sept. 15, 1757. 

. Richard, b. July 6, 1760. 
. Edmund, b. Sept. 25, 1762. 
. Lucy, b. Sept. 15, 1765; m. William Croghan. eT a a 

. Elisabeth, b. Feb. 11, 1768; m. Richard Clough Anderson. 

g. William, b. Aug. 1, 1770; ‘Lewis and Clark” explorers of the west. 

10. Frances, b. Jan 20, 1773; m. (1) Dr. James O’Fallon; (2) 
Charles M. Thouston, Jr.; (3) Dennis Fitzhugh. 

SEWELL GILBERT, a native of Vermont, was born at Cavendish, De- 
cember 9, 1765, and enlisted for “nine months in 1780” as a private in 
Captain Jonathan White’s company, and again in “1781 for nine months 
in Captain Green’s company.” On Sept. 28, 1832, while living at 
Springivats, Livingston county, N. Y., he applied for pension (allowed), 
and emigrated to Ohio. In 1838 he was living in St. Albans township, 
Ohio, where he died. 

BENJAMIN GREEN was born in Allegheny county, Md., in 1757, but 
enlisted at the siege of Yorktown. He arrived in Ohio in 1800. He 
died in 1835, amd was buried in the Green burying ground in Bowling 
Green township, O. Mr. Green and his family were prominent influ- 
ential pioneers. 
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NOVEMBER MEETING, 1908 


The National Board of Management, Children of the American Revo- 
lution, held its November meeting at 10 o’clock on the morning of the 
12th of the month at the residence of Mrs. Violet Blair Janin, 12 Le- 
fayette Square, Washington, D. C. 

Members present: Mrs. Bond, Mrs. Logan, Mrs. Custis, Mrs. Janin, 
Mrs. Lockwood, Mrs. Lounsberry, Miss Tulloch, 

The president, vice-president presiding and acting vice presiding not 
being present, the recording secretary called the meeting to order. 
She read a letter from Mrs. Howard, explaining her absence, the acting 
vice-president, and requested nominations for a presiding officer. 

Mrs. Mary S. Lockwood was nominated and elected for the position. 

In the absence of the chaplain, the ladies united in repeating the 
Lord’s Prayer. 

The secretary read the minutes of the October meeting which were 
approved. She also made a report of the work she had done during 
the month and it was accepted. 

The corresponding secretary reported as follows: Cash and stamps 
on hand, October 10, $8.52; received during month ending November 
11, $1.69; total, $10.21; used, $2.52; on hand November 11, $7.69. 

Supplies issued: Application blanks, 214; poems, 85; pledges, 91; 
constitutions, 32; leaflets of information, 89; lists of societies, 69; 
lists of officers, 58; permits, 10; treasurer’s reports, 57; loving cup 
cards, 62; Bailey, Banks & Biddle, 57; promoters’ circulars, 29; let- 
ters written, 8. 

The report was accepted. 

The vice-president in charge of organization of local societies pre- 
sented the following names for consideration: 


Resignations. 


Mrs. Geo. E. Stocking, president Hickory Grove Society, Rochelle, 
Illinois. 

Mrs. Hannah M. Maclay, president Com. Stockton Society, opeyies 
New Jersey. 

Mrs. W. W. Warner, organizing president, Adams, New York. vs 
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Miss Anna I. Pope, president Ensign Robert Wilson Society, Brock- 
port, New York. 

Mrs. Fred B. Haynes, president Olive Franklin Society, Canisteo, 
New York. 

Miss Grace M. Pierce, president Christopher Hurlburt Society, Hor- 
nellsville, New York. 

Miss Harriet Ingalls, president Bemis Heights Society, Saratoga 
Springs, New York. 

Mrs. Wm. Conger, organizing president at Watertown, New York. 

Nominations. 


For state director for Nebraska: Miss Frederica Dorland, Aurora, 
Nebraska. 

For presidents of local societies: 

Mrs. J. C. Fesler, Hickory Grove Society, Rochelle, Illinois. 

Mrs. Joseph Roberts, Com. Stockton Society, Riverton, New Jersey. 

Mrs. Annette C. Jeffers, Olive Franklin Society, Canisteo, New York. 

Miss Fanella Horton Saunderson, Christopher Hurlburt Society, 
Hornellsville, New York. 

Mrs. \V. W. Wymore, Yorktown Society, San Francisco, California. 

Mrs. Bernard Wolff, Dolly Madjson Society, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Mrs. E. Burton Wells, Col. Willetts Society, Johnstown, New York. 

Mrs. Guy Linden, Geo. Rogers Clark Society, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

For presidents to organize new societies: 

Miss Alice Vivien Strong, Marietta, Georgia. 

Mrs. John E. Lydick, Ft. Worth, Texas. 

Miss Harriette L. King, Gloversville, New York, 

For state promoters : 

Mrs. Jos. S. Wood, Mt. Vernon, New York. te. dime adr: ow 

Mrs. Wm. R. Stewart, Riverside Drive, New York. teat. ee 

Mrs. C. A. J. Quick-Benner, Brooklyn, New York. a? 

Miss Mary Isabella Forsyth, Kingston, New York. 

Letters written, 104; letters received, 66; 5 certificates of election 
mailed; 3 notification cards mailed; 145 requests for reports of local 
societies for Smithsonian Reports mailed. 

Additional copies of the circular letter printed for the purpose of 
endeavoring to arouse quiescent societies were sent out making a total 
of 450 copies mailed during the year. To these only 23 replies have 
been received. 

Cash received since the May meeting, $20.59; expended, $1816; 
on hand, November 12, 1908, $2.43. 

The resignations were accepted with regret; the nominations con- 
firmed, a vote of thanks given Mrs. Bernard Wolff, of Atlanta, Georgia, 
for her work in reviving the Dolly Madison Chapter of that city, and 
the report accepted. 
The registrar reported 52 
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tary was instructed to cast the ballot in favor of the candidates, pro- 
vided all dues had been paid. 

This was done and the applicants declared members of the National 
Society, Children of the American Revolution. 

The report was accepted. 

This officer was relieved from sending out printed matter as has 
been her custom and also authorized to order 25 certificates of mem- 
bership. 

The treasurer made the following report: 


The report was accepted. 
The recording secretary read a telegram received from Miss McBlair, 
vice-president presiding, and a letter from Mrs. Walter Rogers Beach 
thanking the Board for its message of sympathy at the time of her 
father’s death. 

A request was received from the president of the Conrad Weiser 
Society of Reading, Pennsylvania, asking the honor of placing a wreath 
on the tomb of Washington at the annual pilgrimage to Mt. Vernon 
next April. The request was granted. 

An invitation was received from Mrs. Rich, state director for New 
York, to attend a Children of the American Revolution conference at 
Rochester, New York, November 5, 1908. 

The registrar was authorized to have the accumulation of applica- 
tions bound as has been the custom and to purchase whatever supplies 
are needed in her work. 

The amendment proposed by Mrs. Bond at the October meeting, 1907, 
viz: to add another section to article 8 of the constitution relative to 
non-payment of dues to the society was considered and passed. 

Mrs. Bond then moved to amend section 1 of article 9 of the by-laws 
by adding after the word “society” at the end of the section the words, 
“except through forfeiture under the provisions of section 2 of article 
8 of the constitution.” 

This amendment was also carried, and new constitutions printed 
with these changes authorized. 
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old Dolly Madison Society of Atlanta, Georgia, turned over to the new 
a organization and Mrs. Janin to do the same with the money. 
& This concluded the business needing attention and the Board ad- 
journed. 


Respectfully submitted, 
E. C. Secretary. 


— North Carolina Society, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, Mrs. E. E. Moffitt, regent, recently unveiled with 


., appropriate exercises a tablet commemorative of the fifty-one 
a signers of the Edenton Tea Party Resolves. The tablet is in 
q the Capitol at Raleigh and was placed at a cost of more eo 
4 $500, saved by the Society from the sale of their “Booklet,” 


quarterly publication of which Mrs. E. E. Moffitt and Miss 


Mary Hilliard Hinton are the editors. 


In a recent letter to the editor, Miss Anna B. Manchester, of Bristol, iad ce, 
; R. I, has the following good words to say for our magazine: “I have ‘aE a 
By been a subscriber to our magazine from the beginning and always read = 
it with deep interest.” 


is 
Mrs. E. E. Moffitt, one of the editors of the “Booklet,” a quarterly 
obiietion 6 of the North Carolina Society, Daughters of the Revolution, 
in a recent letter to the editor, had the following pleasant words to say 
of our magazine: “We exchange our ‘Booklet’ with your ‘Monthly’ 
and I read it with great interest and pleasure.” 


The year book or calendar of the Louisa St. Clair Chapter, of Detroit, 
Michigan, arranges for a year in which will be considered both present 
day problems and subjects of historic interest in the early days. The 


mt book contains a list of the chapter members, the special committees, the 
by-laws of the society, etc. The regent is Mrs. Frederic Beckwith 
Stevens. 
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MEMORIAM 


“That golden key 
That opes the palace of eternity.’ 


Buffalo Chapter, Buffalo, New York, has lost by death two members 
since the first meeting in the autumn: 


ee Miss CuristINE CaryL, September 13th, 


E. M. Marion, December 15th. 


Camp Middlebrook Chapter, Bound Brook, New Jersey, mourns the 
loss of two beloved members: 


Mrs. JosEpH Du Four died November, 1908, at South Bound 
Brook. Her loss is deeply felt. 


Mrs. CHARLES Howarp Perry died December 5, 1908, at Bound 
Brook. The chapter passed resolutions expressive of their sym- 
pathy and sorrow. “Her ways were ways of gentleness and all 

her paths were paths of peace.” 


The Mount Sterling Chapter, Mount Sterling, Ohio, record the death 
of two of their oldest and most respected members: 


Mrs. ANGELINE YATEs entered into rest December 2, 1908. 
Mrs. ANNETTE Bostwick Jones died December 18, 1908. 


Mrs. E. A. Bryan‘, a charter member of Fort Massachusetts Chap- 
ter, North Adams, Massachusetts, entered into that “rest that re- 
maineth for the people of God” November 3, 1908. She was a lineal 
descendant of Gen. Israel Putnam, and a woman of noble Christian 
qualities. 


Mrs. Mary Bates Toor died in Memphis, Tennessee, October 7, 
1908. For four years, Mrs. Toof served as regent of the Commodore 
Perry Chapter, of Memphis, and under her efficient and faithful lead- 
ership much good work was accomplished. Chiefly through her efforts 
a monument was erected to Patrick Henry’s daughter, Mrs. Dorothea 
Winston who is buried in the beautiful Elmsworth cemetery, Mem- 
phis. Mrs. Toof was an honored member of many societies. Her 
last work was the unveiling of the bust of Capt. J. Harvey Mathes, in 
Confederate Park, Memphis. All of the organizations to which she 
belonged held memorial exercises which were planned and executed by 
her life-long friend, Mrs. J. Harvey Mathes. These beautiful services 
impressed one anew with the effect of a life well lived—lived for 
others, not for self. 
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Fort SANDOSKI OF 1745 AND THE SANDUSKY COUNTRY 
wi by Lucy Elliot Keeler. May be had of the author, Fremont, 
Ohio. 


Miss Keeler’s latest pamphlet on the local history of the region ex- 
; tending from Fremont (Lower Sandusky), Ohio, to Lake Erie, settles 
- y beyond doubt the long-contested site of the first fort built by white men 
= in Ohio; and collates the many authorities dealing with the old 
a French and English forts near the mouth of the Sandusky River. This 
a monograph also shows that the sixteen-mile tract under consideration 
* embraces also the birthplace of the first white child in Ohio; the home 
of the first permanent white settlers of Ohio; the westernmost point 
ia reached by Bradstreet’s expedition in 1764, when Israel Putnam built 
4 ‘i redoubts within the limits of the present Fremont; the site of a British 
F post during the Revolutionary war; and Fort Stephencon, where oc- 
curred one of the principal victories of the war of 1812. It is illustrated 
ce 4 wi many maps and engineer’s sketches and with numerous portraits. 


Marcia Burns Chapter, Waskingtos, District of Columbia, tain giv- 
ing their October meeting to “Vacation Vagaries,’ devote the remain- 
ing months to a study of the formation of the Union. Their year book 
is embellished with a picture of our flag in colors and with a poem 
written specially for the chapter, “The Women of the Revolution,” by 
Michael Scanlon. The regent is Mrs. Ellis Logan. 


The year book of the Jackson-Madison Chapter, Jackson, Tennessee, 
a shows an interesting line of study. After devoting special anniver- 
saries to ceremonies appropriate, the chapter takes up a consideration 
of “Early Days in the Southwest.” The honor roll is printed which is 
a as it often is of assistance to others. 
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THE NATIONAL SOCIETY 


| Daughters of the American Revolution 


Headquarters, 902 F Street, Washington, D, C. 


a 186 Lenox Avenue, New York City, and 
902 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


_ Vice-President General in Charge of Organization of Chaptérs. 


Mrs. CHARLOTTE EMERSON MAIN, 


2009 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D. C., and | “any 
002 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


Mrs. J. Morcan Smiru, Alabama, Mrs. A. A. KENDALL, Maine, 
South Highlands, Birmingham, Ala. 10 Henry Street, Portland, Maine. 
Mrs. CHartEs H. Deere, Illinois, Mrs. Spencer Mussey, D. C., 
“Overlook,” Moline, Illinois. 613 15th St., Washington, D. C 
Mrs. Missouri, Mrs. H. S. CHAMBERLAIN, Tennessee, 
5028 Westminster Pl. St. Louis, Mo. 237 East Terrace, Chattanooga, Tenn. . 
Mrs. ALEXANDER ENNIS Patton, Pa., Mrs. LINDSAY PATTERSON, 
“Terrace Villa,” Curwensville, Pa. Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 
Mrs. CHartes H. Terry, New York, Mrs. Batpwin Day SprLtMan, W. Va., 
540 Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Parkersburg, West Virginia. ie 
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(Term of office expires 1910.) 


Mrs. Wituiam A. Smoot, Virginia, Mrs. Jonn T. Srertinc, Connecticut, 
1111 Orinoco St., Alexandria, Va. 771 Myrtle Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Mrs. THEopore C. Bates, Mass., Mrs. E. Kansas, 
29 Harvard St., Worcester, Mass. “Riverside,” Wichita, Kansas. _ 
Mrs. Drayton W. BusHNELL, Iowa, Mrs. Ecpert R. Jones, Mississippi, 
127 Bluff St. Council Bluffs, Iowa. Holly Springs, Miss. 
Mrs. Ira YALE Sace, Georgia, Mrs. Erastus GayLorp Putnam, N. J. 
Atlanta, Georgia. 219 S. Broad St., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Mrs. TruMAN H. Newserry, Michigan, Mrs. SALLir MARSHALL Happy, ie 
1315 16th St., Washington, D. C. 223 E. Breckinridge St., Louisville, 
Mrs. EstHer FroTHINGHAM NosBLE, 
1855 Mintwood Place, Washington, D. C. 


Recording Secretary General. Corresponding Secretary General. 
Miss ExisasetH F. Prerce, Mrs. Joun Paut Earnest, 
go2 F Street, Washington, D. C. go2 F Street, Washington, D. C. 
Registrar General. Treasurer General. 
Mrs. Amos G. Draper, Mrs. Maset G. SworMsTept, wow 
go2 F Street, Washington, D. C. 902 F Street, Washington, D. C. 
Historian General. Assistant Historian General. 
Mrs, J. Eaxin Gapssy, Mrs. Henry S. Bowro 
go2 F Street, Washington, D. C. Graham Ct., 1925 7th ae, N. Y. City, 
1321 R Street, Washington, D.C. x ay? 
(All official mail to be sent to 902 F Street, Washington, D.C.) ee 
State Regents and State Vice-Regents. 
Alabama, ........ Mrs. Rosert ANDERSON McCLeLLAN, Athens. 
(Aurora Pryor) an 
Mrs. Ruetr Goong, 60 St. Emanuel Street, Mobile. 
(Mabel Hutton) 


Arizona, .........Mrs. WALTER TALBot, 353 North 7th Avenue, Phoenix. “y 
(Henrietta Hubbard) 
Mrs. FrepertcK C. Brown, 939 W. Washington St., Phoenix. 
(Elizabeth Caroline Seymour) 
Arkansas, ....... Mrs. Joun McCuure, 321 East 3rd St., Little Rock. 
(Rumina Ayres) 
Mrs. MartHa Knox HayMAn, Van Buren. 
California, ....... Mrs. FREDERICK JEWELL LAIRD, 2431 College Ave., Berkeley. 
(Caroline Lydia Kelley) 
Mrs. NaTHAN Coté, 4012 Pasadena Ave., Los 


(Mary Corbett) 
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Mrs. Lioyp 930 Logan Ave., Denver. 
a A.) 
Mrs. Epwin A. Sawyer, 708 E. Boulder St., Colorado Springs. 

Connecticut, .....Mrs. Sara THomson Kinney, Hartford. aah 
Mrs. JonN LAIDLAW Litchfield. 2 
(Elizabeth Barn 2st 

Delaware, Mrs. Carouine. E. C Belmont Hall, Smyrna. 


Mrs. Cornetius W. "Sie 1109 Delaware Ave., Wilmington. 
(Juliana E.) 
Dist. of Columbia, Mrs. Howarp L. Hopcxtns, 1830 T St., Washington. 
(Marie Wilkinson) 

Mrs. Georcre T. SMALLWoop, 2107 S St., Washington. 

(Della Graeme) 

. Joun G. CuristopHer, Riverside Ave., Jacksonville. 

(Henrietta Shoemaker) 

Jean VAN Kevren, P. O. Box 434, St. Augustine. 

ANNA C. BENNING, 1420 Broad St., Columbus. 

. Epcar A. Ross, 211 Vineville Ave. Macon. 

(Fanny Prescott) 

. Davin H. Tarr, Teton. 
(Mary Gridley) 

Epcar C. STEELE, Moscow. 

(Jessie Lee) 3K 

. Cuas. V. Hickox, 509 S. 6th St., Springfield. 
(Kate Josephine Chatterton) Son 

. Cuas. W. Irton, 534 Congress St., Ottawa. 

(Sally Parr) 

. Witt1am A. Guturie, Dupont, and 317 N. Penn St., 

(Sarah Lewis) Indianapolis. 

. Joun Lee Fowler, 

(Sarah A. Taylor) 

Harriet Isapora LAKE, Independence. rane 

. Merritt GREENE, Marshalltown. 

(Martha Arey) 

RutH Emma Jouns, National Military Home. 

. Rosert O. Deminc, Oswego. 

(Christiana Elliott) 

. C. D. CHENAuLT, 461 N. Limestone St., Lexington. 

(Sarah Gibson Humphreys) 

. FREDERICK Powe. Wotcort, 641 Greenup St., Covington. 

(Sallie Bullock) 

. C. Hamitton TeBauct, 623 North St., New Orleans. 

(Sallie Bradford Bailey) 

D. F. Crark, 1310 3rd St., Alexandria. _ 

(Alice F. Pendleton) 

. Cartes A. CreicHton, Thomaston. 


(Lois McClellan) 
. CHartes F. Jounson, 62 Silver St., Waterville. 
(Abbie W.) 
Maryland, ....... Mrs. J. PEMBROKE THOM, 828 Park Ave., Baltimore. 
jes (Catherine Reynolds) 
Mag Miss ELEANOR MurpocH JoHNsON, Frederick. 
Massachusetts, ... Mrs. Cartes H. Masury, 48 Elm St., Danvers. 
| (Evelyn Fellows) 
Mrs. JaMEs G. DUNNING, 211 Belmont Ave., Springfield. 

_ Mes (Sarah L. Potter) 
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Montana, 


Nebraska, 


Nevada, 


New Hampshire, 


New Jersey, 


RS. 


New Mexico, .... 


New York, 


North Carolina, .. 


OFFICIAL, 


(Emma Sanford) 
(Abby Lucretia Rice) 
(Frances Ames) 


(Cora Gray) 


. Ricuarp H. Fyre, 939 Woodward Ave., Detroit. 


. Epcar H. Lovuep, Faribault. 


(Mary Jane Robinson) 


(Charlotte Kilgore) 
(Emma Lumpkin) 


. SAMUEL Watts WarpLaw, Oxford. 


. James P. Brayton, 328 S. College Rapids. 


. Hascar R. Britt, 471 Laurel Ave., St. Paul. 


. CHALMERS M. Wiiuiamson, 714 N. State St., Jackson. 


. SAMUEL McK. Green, 3815 Magnolia Ave., St. Louis. 
Mrs. 


Rosert Burett Oxiver, 740 North St., Cape Girardeau. 


(Marie Elizabeth Wat 
(Jane Hutchins) 

Av K. 
(Mary Bailey) 
(Althera Pike) 
(Carrie Lawrence Mc 
(Blanche Seaman) 


FREDERICK J. SHEPARD, 
(Annie Bartlett) 


Cuas. CLEMENCE Assott, Washington St., Keene. 


(Clara Burnham) 


Miss ELLEN Salem. 
M YARDLEY, 332 William St. East Orange. 
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. Curnton H. Moors, 328 E. Broadway, Butte. 
RESCOTT, 512 Harrison Ave., Helena. 
. CHar.es B. Letton, 1919 D St., Lincoln. 


. Sipney D. BarKALow, 2416 Capitol Ave., Omaha. 


Namara) 


. Srptey Spracue, Goldfields. 
. Mrs. 
Mrs. 


East Derry. 


(Margaret Tufts Swan) 


(Mary Catherine B. B. 
. Witt1Am Cummincs Story, 307 W. goth St., New York. 


(Fanny Ella Daisy A 
(Susan Babcock) 
(Mary Oates Spratt) 
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. L. Braprorp Prince, 111 Palace Ave., Santa Fé. 


. SamuEL LyMAN Munson, 8% Lancaster St., Albany. 


. Joun H. Van LANDINGHAM, 500 East Ave., Charlotte. 


Mrs. Witt1AM M. Reynotps, 669 West sth St., 
(Kate Bitting) Winston-Salem. 
North Dakota, ... 
Mrs. Epwarp Orton, Jr., Lincoln Hotel, Columbus. 
(Mary Princess Anderson) ; 
Miss FANNY HArNITt, 1217 Jefferson Ave., Toledo. sat 
Oklahoma, ...... Mrs. Ira L. REEVES, 225 North 7th St., Muskogee. : 
(Carolyn Smith) 
Mrs. Rosert P. CARPENTER, 212 West 15th St., Oklahoma City. 
(Mary Wilson Elliott) 
Mrs. WarrEN E. THomAs, 628 Salmon St., Portland. 
(Lalla D.) 
Mrs. JAMES Francis Hucues, Salem. 
(Ruby Flint) cate 
Pennsylvania, ....Mrs. ALLEN P. Pertry, “Greystone,” Vallamont, Williamsport. 


(Anne Higgins) 


Mrs. Smyser York. 


Charlotte Hirsh) Aber] cart 
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Rhode Island, .... Mrs. CHAs. WARREN Lippitt, 7 Young Orchard Ave., 


Mrs. Greorce N. Burpicx, Potter Hill. 
(Ada Langworthy) 

Mrs. Ropert Bratton, Guthriesville. 
(Virginia Mason Bratton) 

Mrs. THomas G. RoBerTSoNn, 1310 Senate St., Columbia. 
(Annie Isabella) 

South Dakota, ...Mrs. JEssAMINE LEE Fox, Vermillion. 

Tennessee, ....... Mrs. WiLt1AM G. SPENCER, 509 Stevenson Ave., Nashville. 
(Louise McCrory) 

Miss Mary Boyce TEMPLE, 316 W. Cumberland St., Knoxville. 


South Carolina, .. 


Mrs. SEABROOK W. Sypnor, 1416 Franklin Ave., Houston. 
(Ella Hutchins) 
Mrs. Joun F. Swayne, 503 East 1st Street, Forth Worth. 
(May Hendricks) 
.Mrs. Mary Ferry ALLEN, Park City. 
Vermont, ........Mrs. Crayton Netson Nortu, Shoreham. 
(Anne E. Bascom) 
Mrs. Jutius J. Estey, Brattleboro. 
(Florence Gray) 
| ae ..-Mrs. SAMUEL W. JAmison, 1016 Franklin Road, Roanoke. 
(Alice P. Terry) 
Mrs. W. Harper, “Peliso,” Orange. 
(Anne Williams Hill) shave 
Washington, ..Mrs. Atsert H. Kuun, Hoquiam, ne 
(Ida Soule) ht wa) 


Mrs. CLARENCE J. Lorp, 115 Union St., Olympia. 
(Mary Elizabeth Reynolds) | 
Mrs. R. H. EpMonpson, 487 High St., Morgantown, 
(Harriet Francis Codwise) 
Mrs. Douc.tas E. Newton, Hartford. 
(Jennie Nordock) 
ATEN Mrs. Ocpen H. FernHers, 51 St. Lawrence Place, Janesville. 


West Virginia, ... 


Wisconsin, 
(Frances Conkey) 
Mrs. Epwin H. VAN Ostranp, Antigo. 
Wyoming, ....... Mrs. Henry B. Partren, 314 East 18th St., Cheyenne. 


Mas. Frank’ W. M New Castl 

A, RS. FRANK . Monnet, New Castle. 
HONORARY OFFICERS 


Mrs. Joun W. Foster, Mrs. Avtar E. Stevenson, Mrs. DANIEL MANNING, 
Mrs. CHARLES W. FAIRBANKS. 


Honorary President Presiding 


Mrs. Mary V. E. CABELL. 
Honorary Vice-Presidents General 


Mrs. A. Howarp C1LarK, 1895. 
Miss Mary Desa, 1895. 


Mrs. Rocer A. Pryor, 1893. Mrs. A, C. Geer, 1806. 
A. Leo Knott, 1894. Mrs. Miiprep S. MatuHEs, 1899. 
H. Watwortu, 1894. Mrs. Mary §S. Lockwoop, 1905. 
Mrs. JosHUA 1895. Mrs. Junta K. Hoce, 1905. 


. Linpsay, 1906. 
. Heten M. Boynton, 1906. 


Mrs. vE B. KEIM, 1906. 
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FFICIAL,. 


HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER _ 
Any woman is eligible for membership in the NationAL Society 
DAUGHTERS oF THE AMERICAN REvoLUTION, who is of the age of eigh- 
teen years, and is descended from a patriot man or woman who aided 
in establishing American Independence, provided the applicant is ac- 
ceptable to the Society. Family tradition alone in regard to the ser- 
ie _ Vices of an ancestor, unaccompanied by proof will not be considered. 

All persons duly qualified, who have been regularly admitted by the 

s National Board of Management, shall be members of the National So- 
_ ¢etety, but for purposes of convenience, they may be organized into local 
Chapters (those belonging to the National Society alone being known 

as members-at-large). 

Application Blanks and Constitutions will be furnished on request by 
the State Regent of the State in which you reside, or by the “Corre- 
sponding Secretary General” at headquarters, 902 F Street, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Applications should be made out in duplicate, one of which is kept 

on file at National Headquarters and one returned to file with a Chap- 
ter should one be joined. 
The application must be endorsed by at least one member of the So- as 
ciety. The application, when properly filled out, should be directed to ‘ 
oH = “Treasurer General, D. A. R., go2 F Street, N. W., Washington, D. C.” 
‘| The initiation fee is One Dollar; the annual dues are Two Dollars. 
A .P ity The sum of three dollars, covering the initiation fees and the annual 
a dues for the current year, must accompany each application presented 
to the National Society direct for members-at-large. The sum of two 
ae dollars, covering the initiation fee and one-half the annual dues for the 
current year, shall accompany each application forwarded to the 
National Society, through any local Chapter. All remittances to whom- : — 
Bry _ soever sent should be by a check or money order. Never in currency. re 


No application will be considered until this fee is paid. If not ac- ne 
cepted this amount will be returged. ry 


At the April meeting of the National Board of Management, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, the following motion was unani- 
mously passed: 
“Resolved, That the following notice be inserted in the AMERICAN 
“ay MontHiy Macazine: ‘Chapters shall send to headquarters, D. A. R., ; 
go2 F Street, Washington, D. C., notice of deaths, resignations, mar- ee 
riages and all changes of address and list of officers.’” 
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Wepnespay, December 2, 1908. 


The regular monthly meeting of the National Board of Management 
was held Wednesday, December 2, 1908, at D. A. R. headquarters, go2 
Street, Washington, D. C. 

The meeting was called to order Wednesday morning by the Presi- 


A Members present: Mrs. McLean, President General: Mrs. 

_ Main, Vice-President General in Charge of Organization of Chapters ; 

_ Mrs. Deere, Vice-President General, Illinois; Mrs. Smoot, Virginia; 

Mrs. Newberry, Michigan; Mrs. Mussey, District of Columbia; Mrs. 

= Mrs. Earnest, Corresponding Secretary 

General; Mrs. Draper, Registrar General; Mrs. Swormstedt, Treas- 
-urer General; Mrs. Gadsby, Historian General; Mrs. Bowron, Assis- _ 

tant Historian General; Mrs. Boynton, Librarian General; Miss 


Pierce, Recording Secretary General. State Regents: Mrs. Perley, 


Pennsylvania; Mrs. Lippitt, Rhode Island; Miss Mecum, New Jersey; — 


Mrs. Hodgkins, District of Columbia, and Mrs. Story, New York at | - 


Before the regular business of the meeting was taken up, the Presi- 
dent General said: “I have ever held that one of the sweetest bonds 
in our organization is that of the tender personal feeling we cherish 
toward one another, even when we are out of official action. 1| there- 
fore desire to felicitate our Vice-President General from Michigan in © 
the new honors that have come to her husband in his appointment to — 
the President’s Cabinet, as Secretary of the Navy. 

This was appropriately acknowledged by Mrs. Newberry, the entire 
Board having united in the congratulations. 

Announcement was then made, through Miss Benning, State Regent 
of Georgia, in a letter addressed to the President General and National 
Board, of the death of Mr. Sage, husband of Mrs. Sage, the Vice- 

_ President General of Georgia; also of the injuries sustained through 
serious burns by the State Vice-Regent of Georgia, Mrs. Fanny Pres- 
Ross. 
Mrs. Bowron moved: That a letter of condolence and sympathy — 

from the National Board be sent to Mrs. Sage on the death of her 
husband. Seconded by Mrs. Earnest. Motion carried. 

Mrs. Newberry moved: That an expression of sympathy and solici- 
tation for a speedy recovery from her injuries be sent from the Na- | 

tional Board of Management to Mrs. Ross. Seconded by Mrs. Deere. 
Motion carried. 
a The following letter was read to the Board: bitseegcK> 


al 
NATIONAL BOARD OF MANAGEMENT, N. S. D. A. R. 
dent General, Mrs, Di ald McLean. 
an iioedl After prayer by the Chaplain General, Mrs. Noble, the roll call was ; 
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New Haven, November 21, 


Mrs. Donald McLean, President General, 
National Society, D. A. R. 
Dear MADAM: 

Will you convey to the National Society, Daughters of the American 
Revolution my great appreciation of the card of sympathy sent me a 
few days ago. 

Mrs. Newcomb was always enthusiastic in her love for the Society 
and always ready, as far as health and strength permitted, to work for 
its welfare and advancement. 

With best wishes for the prosperity of the Society, and my regards 
to you and its members, I am, 

Very truly yours, 


(Signed) G. F. Newcoms. 


The Minutes of the previous meeting were read, corrected and ap- 
proved. 

The President General stated that her verbal report would be post- 
poned until later in the meeting, and that for the present she would sim- 
ply report excellent progress on Memorial Continental Hall, as received 
from accounts given by the expert engineer, also valuable contribu- 
tions, in evidence of which the letter of Mrs, Bates, Vice-President 
General of Massachusetts, was announced, containing a donation of 
ten dollars, the usual contribution given by Mrs. Bates when unable 
to be present at the Board meetings. The President General also an- 
nounced a letter of regret for this meeting from Mrs. Putnam, Vice- 
President General of New Jersey. 

Mrs. Mussey extended to the Board an invitation to a patriotic 
meeting of the District, to be held the same evening at the New 
Willard at eight o’clock, urging all to be present. 

The reports of officers were called. 


Report OF THE ReEcorpING SecRETARY GENERAL: Madam President 
General and Members of the National Board of Management: I have 
to report, as usual, that all instructions given my department at the 
last meeting of the Board have been attended to; the different offices 
informed of the action of the Board affecting their respective duties ; 
letters written as ordered; invitations answered, and acknowledgment 
made of the diploma of award granted our Society for its historical 
exhibit at the Jamestown Exposition. 

The new State Vice-Regent of Wisconsin, Mrs. Van Ostrand, was 
notified of her confirmation by the Board at its November meeting, 
consequent upon the resignation of Mrs. Fethers. 

The Credential Committee for the roth Continental Congress, ap- 
pointed by the President General, after the November meeting, has been 
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Mrs. Charlotte Emerson Main, Chairman. 
Mrs. Amos G. Draper. 

Mrs. Mabel G. Swormstedt. 

Mrs. H. V. Boynton. 

Mrs. Theodore C. Bates. 

Mrs. Ellen Spencer Mussey. 

Mrs. Alexander E. Patton. 

Mrs. Henry S. Bowron. 


Mrs. Howard L. Hodgkins. Ne 


Mrs. Allen P. Perley. sal sabi, 


Mrs. Samuel W. Jamison. 
Mrs. Bertha M. Robbins. 
The President General, Mrs. Donald McLean, ex-officio member of 
committee. 

Mrs. Draper and Mrs. Boynton regret that owing to other duties they 
will be unable to serve on this committee. 

The Committee on Child Labor, Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, Chairman, and 
the Magazine Committee, Mrs. Richard J. Barker, Chairman, have also 
been reappointed. Many replies have been received, expressing great 
interest in the work of the Society. Number of application papers 
signed, 442; notification cards of election, 442; certificates of mem- 
bership, 385. Letters and postals written, 160. 

[ have regrets for this meeting of the Board from the following,— 
all sending cordial greetings and best wishes for the progress of the 
Society: Mrs. Van Landingham, State Regent of North Carolina; Mrs. 
Orton, Ohio; Miss Benning, Georgia; Mrs. McNeil, Colorado; Miss 
Lake, Iowa; Mrs. Shepard, New Hampshire; Mrs. Guthrie, Indiana; 
Mrs. McClellan, Alabama; Mrs. Bratton, South Carolina; Mrs. J. 
Morgan Smith, Vice-President General of Alabama; Mrs. Putnam, 
New Jersey; Mrs. Patterson, North Carolina; Mrs. Sterling, Con- 
necticut. 

It was an occasion of deep patriotic interest which caused the 
absence of your Recording Secretary General at the last meeting of 
the Board, 

The General Executive Committee of the Woman's Foreign Mission- 
ary Society of the M. E. Church, was held in Cincinnati, Ohio,—of 
which it was my privilege to be a part,—covering the date of No- 
vember 3rd. There were present among us seventy women mission- 
aries who had seen active service from five to thirty-five years in foreign 
fields. A group of sixteen young women received their commission to 
go forth and carry the Gospel message from this land to foreign lands. 

The newly elected President of the United States, Mr. Taft, honored 
us by his presence and gave a wonderfully inspiring address on the 
international value of missionary work, as he had seen it in oriental 
countries. He said of course the Philippines lay nearest his heart! 
He si from the standpoint of one who considers missionary work 
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ying the foreigner a proper idea of 


patriotism. 

While our National Board was in session at Washington the Cin- 
cinnati Chapter was holding its annual meeting, when | was happy 
to be present. A full historic account of the splendid work of the 
Chapter during the fifteen years of its organization was presented. 

En route home a sojourn was made at Pittsburg, where a visit was bs 7 
paid to the “Old Block House,” a relic of the contest of 1759, at the = 


“Forks of the Ohio.” This has been preserved at cost and labor by a 
the “Daughters” of Allegheny County, to their credit be it said. 7 
A month full of rich experience this has been; but the culmination 
of all its interests was expressed by President Roosevelt in his Thanks- 
a4 giving Day proclamation, viz: 


« 


“The things of the body are good; oer, nivel J 
The things of the intellect better; 
But best of all are the things of the soul 
(Signed ) ELISABETH F 
Recording Secretary General, N.S. D. A. R. 


Report accepted. 


REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY GENERAL: Madam Presi- 
dent General and Members of the National Board of Management: 
For the month of November I[ have to report the following: Applica- 
tion blanks sent out, 2,478; Supplemental blanks, 455; Constitutions, 
246; Circulars, “How to become a Member,” 320; Miniature blanks, 
2468; Transfer Cards, 124. Letters received, 158; letters written, 118. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) Mrs. Joun Earnest, 
Corresponding Secretary General, N. S. D. A. R. 
Report accepted. 


ReEPorRT OF REGISTRAR GENERAL: Madam President General and Mem- 
bers of the National Board of Management: I have the honor to 
report the following for the past month: Applications presented ee 
the Board, 579; applications unverified, awaiting dues, 30; apie 
tions examined, but incomplete, 161; applications returned unverified, 


examined, but not yet verified, 327; supplemental applications unex- 
amined, 11; applications received since November 25th, unexamined, __ 
25. Total, 1356. 
Permits for Insignia issued, 
permits for Recognition Pins, 126; Certificates issued, 885. 
Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) Bett Merritt Draper, 
(Mrs. Amos G. Draper), 
Registrar General, N. S. D. A. R. 
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For the first time this year, I am unable to present the name of a 
“Real Daughter” for admission into our Society. I emphasize the 
fact because only last week I received a letter asking me to recommend 
that inasmuch as all the “Real Daughters” had passed away, the 
grand-daughters be pensioned by our Society. 

Several matters have been presented to me during the past month 
which seemed of so much importance that, before replying, I must ask 
a ruling of the Board. Before bringing up any of them, however, I 
have the honor and the privilege of presenting to the Society from 
Mrs. J. David Macewan, of the Boston Tea Party Chapter, a copy 
of the muster roll of Captain James Mann’s Company, “who marched 
on the alarm by the battle of Bunker Hill, 17th of June, 1775.” The 
original of this muster roll is in the museum of the South Natick His- 
torical Society. 

I have received a letter from a prominent Daughter in Massachu- 
setts, enclosing an advertisement of the Gilette Skirt Co., stating that 
“the numerous requests we have had for something distinctly Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution in petticoats has led us to bring out 
the Daughters’ Petticoat, the pattern representing the emblem of the 
organization, &c. She writes as follows: “I think it a cheapening and 
belittling of the Insignia of the glorious Society to use it such a way 
as that, and earnestly protest against it.” 

I have also received a letter from a Chapter as follows: 

“Having recently had my attention called to the use of our Insignia 
for advertising purposes, I would like to bring to your mind the use 
of the name of a former President General for the benefit of Fairy 
Soap. The advertisement appeared in one of our local papers, and 
caused quite a sensation among the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution here, “The name and insignia of our Society belongs 
to no individual to buy or sell for her own benefit; and some penalty 
should be exacted from those who have not the proper respect and 
reverence for it.” 

We have also received word that the Massachusetts Daughters of 
the American Revolution ask the National Board at Washington to 
send a protest to this firm requesting them “to refrain from further 
use of the Daughters of the American Revolution Insignia on their 
articles of manufacture.” 

Since making the request for a committee to consider the advisability 
of preparing a book for Chapter Registrars, which could be used if 
desired, I have received a leaf from a record book of the Registrar 
of the Chicago Chapter. This seems to me to be a model in evciy 
respect, and when the committee is appointed, I will take pleasure in 
presenting it to them. 

I received a letter directly after the last Board meeting asking that the 
National Number and money of a lady who had been admitted to the 
Society at that meeting, be transferred to her daughter, the writer 
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saying: “I misunderstood when I made out the papers that the lady 
did not care to join herself, but wished to have her daughter become 
a member, and so signed the wrong name to the application papers. 
When I wrote back, expressing my surprise that any one would sign 
another person’s name, I received in reply a letter stating: “I felt that 
I could surely do this, as there was no money involved in the transac- 
tion,” and as she also states that her “letter has been read to the 
Chapter Regent and meets with her entire approval,” I feel it my duty 
to bring the matter before the Board for full discussion. Of course, 
there are instances where a name has been presented before the ap- 
plication was signed, but these are exceptional cases, and in such in- 
stances there was good reason for so doing. 

Am I not correct in thinking that it is as much of a requisite that 
the application paper be signed by the woman herself, as that it be 
marked paid? 

Questions have arisen in regard to State Organization from different 
parts of the country that seem of sufficient importance to being before 
this body. We were compelled to return unverified the application 
paper of one lady, and received in reply a grieved note, stating that as 
she had not only been considered a member of a Chapter for several 
months, but had paid her State tax and voted at the Conference, she 
felt that we had no right to refuse her admission into the Society. 

In other letters the following questions have been asked: Should 
the State Registrar verify only the application papers of those who 
wish to join the National Society directly, or also those who wish 
to join through a Chapter? Should the Registrar General refuse to 
verify any papers from a State which are not approved by the State 
Registrar? Is it necessary to forward papers which are approved by 
the State Registrar to the Registrar General for her endorsement, and 
has she the authority to reject a paper which has been verified by the 
State Registrar? 

As the Certificate Account has been re-opened, and as it will take the 
entire time of one clerk to attend to the preparation of the data; the 
verification of the engrossing, and the issuance of the certificates after 
they have been signed and sealed, I would ask that the salary of Miss 
Young be transferred to that accotint, and that this duty,—for which 
she is specially fitted —be assigned to her. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Bett Merrit, Draper, 
I (Mrs. Amos G. Draper), 
Registrar General, N. S. D. A. R. 


Some discussion followed the statements made by the Registrar 
General in regard to the letters reported by her as referring to State 
organizations, the Chair asking for a full expression of opinion from 
the Board. 

Mrs. Draper, Mrs. 
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Mussey spoke to this and the following motion was offered by Mrs. 
Mussey: 

Wuereas, It has come to the knowledge of the National Board of 
Management that in certain States, through misconstruction or ignor- _ 
ance of the Constitution, National Society, Daughters of the Ameri- 
ay i Revolution, complete State organizations have been formed or con- 

sidered. 

Therefore, Be it Resolved, That it is the opinion of this Board that 
such action is in direct contradiction to the Constitution, and that the 
Chapters in such States be informed of this resolution, and that the 


National Board will uphold the National Constitution, Daughters of Reg 
American Revolution. 
ay us Seconded by Mrs. Boynton, Mrs. Noble, Miss Pierce, Mrs. Main. cn = 


ti Mrs. Draper, Mrs. Newberry, Mrs. Patton, Mrs. Deere, Mrs. Perley, 
_ Miss Mecum, Mrs. Earnest, Mrs. Swormstedt, Mrs. Gadsby, Mrs. 
- Bowron, Mrs. Smoot and Mrs. Lippitt and unanimously carried. 
_-In regard to the use of the D. A. R. Insignia for advertising purposes, 
_ as mentioned in the report of the Registrar General, the Chair appointed 
a committee consisting of Mrs. Mussey, Chairman; Mrs. Draper and 
Mrs. Earnest, with power to act and the Board expressed its approval 
. of any course of action the committee might decide upon. This com- 


urer General would be empowered to meet any expense attending the 
work of this committee. There being no objection, it was so ordered. 

The recommendation for the transfer of Miss Young to the Certifi- 
cate Department was also adopted. 


Report OF VICE-PRESIDENT GENERAL IN CHARGE OF ORGANIZATION 
or CHaprers: Madam President General and Members of the Na- 


the following Chapter Regents are presented for confirmation: 

; Mrs. Mary Louisa Wiley, of Fresno, California. 

Mrs. Winnie Lawrence Humrichouser, of Plymouth, Indiana. 
el ii Julia Penrice Greenley, of Greenville, Mississippi. 

Susie Gilbert Knowlton, of Perthshire, Mississippi. 
Mrs. Martha McMillen Griffith, of Liberty, Missouri. 
Mrs. Katherine Starbuck Thornton, of Glens Fall, New York. 


a Mrs. Isabel Page Fisk, of Morrisville, Vermont. 


Mrs. Roberta Morgan Strother, of Lynchburg, Virginia. 
And the reappointment of : 


Mrs. Abigail M. Henry, of Guntersville, Alabama. 
Mrs. Emily P. Witter, of Grand Rapids, Wisconsin. 
The Board is also asked to authorize the formation of a Chapter, . 


Tonia, Michigan; two Chapters at Charlotte, North Carolina, one 
Mg Se be called “Charlotte,” and one at Superior, Wisconsin. era 
ae 


q 

ie mittee to report at the January meeting of the Board. It was also Rot 
va stated by the Chair that with the concurrence of the Board the Treas 
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The following regencies nave expired by limitation: 
Mrs. Sallie Giles Short, of Laurel, Delaware. 
oo: S. Francis C. Major, of Shelbyville, Indiana. 
Ellen F. of Enfield, Massachusetts. 
a Abigail A. S. Kelso, of Manistique, Michigan. 

Miss Carolyn W hive of Dillon, Montana. 

The following Chapters have requested permission of the Board to 
change their names: “Elizabeth Folsom Hilton,” of New Hampshire, 
to “Sally Plumer;” “Iredell,” of North Carolina, to “Fort Dobbs.” 

Letters received, 104; letters written, 127. Chapter lists received, 79. 
Charters engrossed, 4; charters sent, 5. Chapter Regents’ commissions 
engrossed, 4; Chapter Regents’ commissions issued, 20. 

The Card Catalogue reports: 

Members’ cards, 
Corrections, 
Marriages, 
Deaths, 
Resignations, 
Dropped, 
Re-instatements, 
_Admitted membership, November 4th, 1908., 
os membership, November 4th, 1908, 
Respectfully submitted, 
* ae CHARLOTTE EMERSON MAIN, 

Vice-President General in Charge of Organization of Chapters, 

N.S. 


In regard to the request for the change of names of two Chapters 
presented in this report, there was some discussion, and the following 
motion was offered by Mrs. Smoot: 

Whereas, the consent of the National Board has been given to the 
change of name of certain Chapters, we greatly deprecate any changes, 
as causing confusion and complications in the Society. 

Seconded by Mrs. Main. Motion carried. 

Upon motion of Mrs. Perley, the report of the Vice-President Gen- 
eral in Charge of Organization of Chapters was accepted. 

Some discussion was had in regard to the names given to the Chap- 
ters, and Mrs. Patton suggested that in future when Chapters are 
formed that the State Regent confer with the Chapter Regents who 
are appointed and advise them to name the Chapters, as far as possible 
for some historic spot; this recommendation to be made to the Chap- 
ter in course of formation. 

Mrs. Lippitt proposed that the Vice-President General in Charge 
of Organization of Chapters mention this matter in her report to the 
next Continental Congress, in order that it may be given more promin- 
ent attention. 

Mrs. Main accepted this suggestion. 
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The names of the dropped, the resigning and re-instated members 
were presented to the Board and the usual action taken thereon. 

The names of the deceased members were given and at the request 


of the Chair all present arose in token of sympathy and respect. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER GENERAL. mit 
November 1—December 31, 1908 
CURRENT FUND. 


Balance in banks at last report, October 31, 1908, 


RECEIPTS. 


Annual dues, $2,800 less $319, refunded, $2,481 00 nn eieadnd 

Initiation fees, $1,009, less $28, refunded, 981 00 

Certificates, members, 2 00 

Current interest, 12 65 

D. A. R. Report, I 50 

Directory, 6 00 

Duplicate papers, 15 25 

Exchange, 20 

Lineage, 4 00 

Magazine, 654 23 

Ribbon, 15 35 

Statute Books, 15 aie 


“Office of President General. 


Telegrams and telephone (long and 


Extra clerical service, ae 


Office of Vice-President General in Charge of 
Organization of Chapters 


Engraving 30 Charters and 1 State Re- 


otherwise), 


| 
Age 
| 
ae 


Seecates 10 Charters, 2 Vice-Presi- 
dent General’s and 7 Chapter Re- 
gents’ Commissions, 

Expressage, 

Engrossing ink, 

Box gold seals, 

Paraffin paper, 

Roll parchment, 

Car fare, ei 


Office of Recording Secretary General. 
Engrossing ink, 
Moving furniture, 
5,000 cards, notice of Board Meetings, 
Clerical service, stenographer, 


Office of Corresponding Secretary General. 


Postage on blanks and Constitutions, .. $60 00 
3,000 fac simile application blanks and 

plate, 18 50 
Clerical service, 75 00 


of Registrar General. 


500 and printing, 

1,000 pension record blanks, 

1,000 white index cards, AAT 

Car fare, 

Telegram, 

Repairs to typewriter, 

Rent of typewriter and stand, 

Binding 9 volumes Registrar’s Records, 

Rebinding 1 volume Registrar’s Records, ante 

Clerical service, aot - 

Extra clerical service, 
$1,017 

Office of Treasurer General. 


1,500 gummed slips, corrections to 

1,000 membership transfer cards, ni 
2,000 report blanks, 


pied 
| 
22 54 
206 67 ay “ort 
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Office of Librarian General. 


r roll peerless binders 20 
2 packages double gummed cloth, ..... 30 
1 envelope adhesive paper, ............ 15 
3 rolis clk finish cloth, ....« 65 
Resewing I volume, 60 
1 set Ulster county, New York, Pro- 

bate Court Records, volumes 1 and 2, 10 00 
1 copy volume 3, Maryland Calendar of 

2 volumes American Catholic His- 


Office of Historian General. 


Office of Assistant Historian General. 


200 copies D. A. R. Report, 48 

Remington copy holder, ............... 2 00 


Spring water, October and November, $14 00 


Ice, September, October and November, 7 80 
Towel service, September and October, 5 00 
II reams typewriter paper, ............ 8 65 
1 box blue legal carbon paper, ......... 3 00 
2 sheets manila paper, 0) 
12 sheets journal paper, .............-- 10 
Moving bow, 10 


Moving boxes in store room 
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OFFICIAL, 


Express tags, 
Mouse traps, 
Lock and chain for wheel, 
Repairing wheel, 
Repairing tables, 


Three 50 candle power lamps, 

Engrossing ink, 

Car fare, messenger, 

Bag for carrying letters, ees 

Mimeographing copies, Conservation 
Committee, 

Committee work, Children of the Re- 
public, 

Committee work, Patriotic Education... 

Expressage, 

1 telephone cushion, 

100 scratch pads, 

2 memorandum pads, 

6 dozen letter size ruled pads, 

3 gross pens, 

1 dozen pencils, 

1 dozen red pencils, 

1 dozen blue pencils, 

1 dozen erasers, 

1 quart Carter’s crimson ink, .......... 

1 dozen Falcon files, letter size, 

4 dozen Shannon binding cases, ...... 

4,000 stamped envelopes, 

Postage for Office of President General, 

Postage for Office of Vice-President 
General in Charge of Orzanization 
of Chapters, ..... 

Postage for Office of Recording ‘Seere- 
tary General, 

Postage for Office of Registrar General, 

Postage for Office of Librarian General, 

Postage for Office of Historian General, 

Postage for Office of Assistant Histor- 
ian General, 

Postage for General Office, 

Messenger service, 

Clerical service, 
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Continental Hall. Le 


Making box, packing and moving clock 
from Hall to go2 F street, 

Hauling 1,500 chairs to storage, 

Storage 1,500 chairs, 2 months, 


Magazine. 


Publishing and mailing November num- 
ber, 

Office expenses, October 1-November 27, 

1,000 expiration postals and printing,. . 

1 alphabet, 

Bill size envelopes, 


Ty Chairman Magazine Com 


Business Manager’s salary, 

Editor’s salary, October, November onl 
December, 

Salary for clerk, October, November 
and December, 


Record book, 

2,000 certificates, 

Engrossing 1,015 certificates, 
Postage and expressage, 
Clerical service, 


Office Furniture. 


1 No. 4 Smith Premier typewriter 
cover, 

1 “Reliable” numbering machine, 

Frame, Jamestown Diploma, ...... it 


Rent of Offices. 


Rent for November, 


Rent of Telephone. 


Rent of telephone, November and De- 
cember, 


A = 
50 


Assistant Historian General, 


Toll service, October and November, 


ss State Regents’ Postage. 


For State Regent, Massachusetts, 
For State Regent, Mississippi, 
For State Regent, Vermont, ........... 


Stationery. 


For Corresponding Secretary General, 
For Registrar General, 
For Treasurer General, 


For Historiun General, 


“Mee Stationery, State Regents. 


For State Regent, California, 
For State Regent, District of Columbia, 
For State Regent, Georgia, 
For State Regent, Indiana, 
For State Regent, Illinois, 
For State Regent, New Hampshire, ... 
For State Regent, New Jersey, ........ 
For State Regent, New Mexico, 
For State Regent, North Carolina, 
For State Regent, Ohio, 

For State Regent, Vermont, 

For State Regent, Wisconsin, 


Eighteenth Continental Congress. 


1,000 stamped envelopes, 


Support “Real Daughters.” 


Support, 2 “Real Daughters,” October, 
Support, 35 “Real Daughters,” Novem- 
Support, 33 “Real Daughters, 
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Exchange. 


Miscellaneous. 


Washington Loan and Trust Co. to 
cover protested check Guilford Battle 
Chapter, North (Catolina, $2 00 


_ Balance on hand December 31, 1908, 


On deposit in National Metropolitan 

On deposit in eshingion and 

Fort Crailo Fund. wee 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS OF THE PERM ANENT 


FUND. 
Balance in banks at last report, October 31, 1908, ...... a fe $113,073 9I 


RECEIPTS. 
i 


Sierra Chapter, California, 


8 
= 


Monticello Chapter, District Columbia, 5 00 
Marie Theresé Cadillac Chapter, Michi- 


Canton Chapter, Ohio, 
London Chapter, Ohio, 
General Lewis Morris Chapter, 
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Life Membership Fees. 


Mrs. Louise Westcott Samford, of 


Martha Wayles Jefferson Chapter, 

Miss Minnie Andee, of John Mar- 
shall Chapter, Kentucky, 

Miss Hattie Keith Sperry, of pon Mar. 
shall Chapter, Kentucky, 

Mrs. Ella F. Fisher, of Deborah Samp- 
son Chapter, Massachusetts, ay 

Miss Helen G. Fairbanks, of Frenine- 
ham Chapter, Massachusetts, 

Miss Ella G. Starkweather, of Lauien 
St. Clair Chapter, Michigan, 
Mrs. Merib Rowley Patterson, of Sereh 
Caswell Angell Chapter, Michigan, 
Mrs. Mabel I. Davis Burnham, of Elisa- 
beth Benton Chapter, Missouri, 

Miss Ruth Davis, of Elizabeth Benton 
Chapter, Missouri, 

Miss Katherine H. Dickerman, of Fort 
Kearney Chapter, Nebraska, 

Miss Beatrice Langstroth, of Beadinot 
Chapter, New Jersey, 

Mrs. Frederick Armstrong, of Cherry 
Valley Chapter, New York, 

Miss Jennie Fisher Hoyt, of Mahwena- 
wasigh Chapter, New York, ........ 

Mrs. Mary Westcott Hoyt Norris, of 
Mahwenawasigh Chapter, New York, 

Miss Clara M. Barbour, of New York 
City Chapter, New York, 

= Seymour Latcher, of Oneida Chap- 

, New York, 

hire Flora B. ‘Smith, Western 
Reserve Chapter, Ohio, ....... 

Mrs. F. J. Lovett, of Liberty Bell Chap- 
ter, Pennsylvania, 

Mrs. Nannie C. Denniston, of Pittsburgh 
Chapter, Pennsylvania, 

Mrs. Grayce A. Sorg, of Pittsburgh 
Chapter, Pennsylvania, .... 

Mrs. Maude C. Bassel, of Elisabe th Zone 
Chapter, West Virginia, 

Mrs. Anna M: Edmiston, of Elizabeth 
Zane Chapter, West Virginia, 
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Continental Hall Contributions. 


Mrs. Abby Maria Burrows, of Little ra 
Rock,’ Arkansas, to enroll her name sea Abi 
in Roll of Honor Book, Arkansas, $50 00 
Continental Chapter, account of table ; 
for platform, District of Columbia, 55 08 Aa Fda ade © 
Mrs. George W. Laws, of Emily Nelson 
Chapter, District of Columbia, ...... 
Mrs. Helen P. Kane, District of Col- 
Mrs, La Verne Noyes, of Chicago Chap- ay dy Gabe 
Mrs. Helen A. Linthicum, of Baltimore 
Chapter, Matyland 50 00 
Mrs. Theo. C. Bates, of Col. Timothy 
Bigelow Chapter, Massachusetts, 30 00 i ’ 
Irondequoit Chapter, to enroll name of ; 
Mrs. L. L. R. Pitkin, “Real Daughter,” 
on Roll of Honor Book, New York, 5000 
Nathaniel Massie Chapter, Ohio, ..... 
Return Jonathan Meigs Chapter, Ohio, 25 00 
Wauseon Chapter, account Ohio Room, 
Lebanon Chapter, Pennsylvania, ....... 25 00 
Mrs. Henry Clay Stone, of George 
Washington Chapter, Texas, ........ 1000” 
Mrs. Mary M. F. Allen, State Regent, Wires q 
Commissions. 
On Recognition Pins, $32 60 
Proceeds from sale of $10,000 Union 
z Pacific R. R. 4% Bonds, net, ........ $10,298 50 ee, 
10,298 50 
5 
On account of contract, completion of 
n acc 
Memorial Continental Hall, ......... $43,362 
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Interest on $50,000.00 for six months 
| (ist installment of $200,000 loan), ... 


Balance on hand December 31, 1908, $79,285 84 


On deposit in banks as follows: 
American Security and Trust Com- 


$47,410 25 
National Savings and Trust Com- fee rtd 


Union Trust Company, 
Washington Loan & Trust Co., 8,234 05 


$79,285 84 
Cash deposit in banks December 31, 1908, 


Permanent Investment. 


$25,000.00 par value R. R. Bonds, cost, .. $24,477 10 
Less Net Proceeds from sale of $10,000 
par value U. P. R. R. Bonds, 


Total Permanent Fund, cash and investments, 
Maser G. SworMsTept, 
Treasurer General, N. S. D. A. R. 
Report accepted. 

Report OF HisrorIAN GENERAL: Madam President General and Mem- 
bers of the National Board of Management: The work of the His- 
torian’s office has progressed most favorably. Volume 27 of the Lineage 
Book will be completed and sent to the printer this month. Two hun- 
dred records have been completed and type-written in Volume 28. 
While awaiting for replies on Volume 28, work has been commenced 
on Volume 29. Two hundred records have been copied. The work 
goes on steadily and faithfully. There will probably be greater results 
this year than at any previous time, notwithstanding the great tax 
the first part of the year in revising the first Volume. Fifty letters 
have been written and twenty-seven replies received during the past 
month, besides many personal letters asking for information on various 
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November number of the Magazine. 

(Signed ) ELIZABETH GADSBY. 
Historian General, N. S. D. A. 
Report accepted. 

ReEporT OF THE AssistANT HistoriIAN GENERAL: Madam President 
General and Members of the National Board of Management: The 
work in the office of the Assistant Historian has been confined to the 
Smithsonian Report. 

Letters received, 46; letters sent, 58; Cards received, 10; cards 
sent, 78; letters acknowledging reports, 10; reports received since 
November, 230; reports prepared by the Assistant Historian, 80 (for 
printer). Reports transcribed, 4o. 

A large number of valuable photographs received. Two-thirds of the 
mail was personally attended to. 

This office also reports: Directories sold, 2; charged to general dis- 
tribution, 6. Of these one was presented, on request, to the New York 
Public Library; one to A. C. McClurg & Co., Publishers, Chicago. 

(Signed) M. Bowron, 
Assistant Historian General, N.S. D. A. R. 


Report accepted with thanks. , 


Report oF LiprARIAN GENERAL: Madam President General and Mem- 
bers of the National Board of Management: I have to report the 
following accessions.since the last meeting. Hoa 


Books. yd 


Genealogy of the descendants of Lawrence and Mary Antisell - 
Norwich and Wellington, Conn., including some records of Christo- 
pher Antisell; of .......¢. Ireland. By Mary Elizabeth Tisdel Wyman. 
Columbus, 1908. Presented by the author. 

The Lundy family and their descendants of whatsoever surname. By 
William C. Armstrong. New Brunswick, 1902. 

A Book of Strattons. Being a collection of Stratton records from 
England and Scotland, and a genealogical history of the early colonial 
Strattons in America with five generations of their descendants. Com- 
piled by Harriet Russell Stratton. Vol. 1. New York, 1908. Pre- 
sented by the compiler. 

Maryland calendar of wills. Compiled by Jane Baldwin Cotton. Vol. 
3. Baltimore, 1907. 

Ulster County, N. Y., Probate records in the office of the Surrogate 
and the County Clerk’s office at Kingston, N. Y. By Gustave Anjon. 
2 vols. New York, 1906. 

Records relating to the early history of Boston. Vol 38. Select- 
men’s Minutes 1811-1818. Boston, 1908. Presented by City Registrar. 


I published my story on New Hampshire in the 
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New Jersey Archives. First Series, Vol. 27. Second series, Vol. 3. 


1905, 1906. 
The Washington Year Book. Compiled by Wallace Rice. Chicago, seg ; 

1908. 
The Franklin Year Book. Compiled by Wallace Rice. Chicago, 1907. sis 
The Lincoln Year Book. Compiled by Wallace Rice. Chicago, 1908. ae. 
The Hall of Fame. Proceedings of the second unveiling of memorial . 3 

tablets in the Hall of Fame at University Heights, New York City, Phy 


May 30, 1907. By George F. Kunz. New York, 1908. Presented by : 
Chancellor Mac Cracken through Corresponding Secretary General, . oa 
Daughters of the American Revolution. io 

The Americanism of Washington. By Henry Van Dyke. New York, ay 
1906. Presented by “Our Flag” Chapter. 

Our Flag, its history and what it stands for. By Elizabeth M. Bow- 
ron. New York, 1908. 2 copies. Presented by Mrs. Henry S. Bow- 
ron. 

New England historical and genealogical register. 7 vols. Vols. 11, 
13, 17-20, complete. Vol. 21 lacks January number. All the gift of 
Mrs. Ellen Hardin Walworth. 4 7 

American Catholic researches. New series, Vol. 4. Phila., 1908. bes. 

Medford historical register. Vol. 11. Medford, 1908. Bi Yah 

The Owl genealogical quarterly magazine. Vols. 8 and 9. Kewanee : 
1907-8. 

New York Genealogical and biographical record. Vol. 39. New 
York, 1908. 

New England historical and genealogical register. Vol. 62. Bos- 
ton, 1908. nati 


Peet 
PAMPHLETs. 


The Life of Jocab Persinger, who was taken by the Shawnee In- 
dians when an infant. By Joseph Persinger. Sturgeon, Mo., 1861. A 
typewritten copy presented by Mrs. Amos G. Draper. 

The following three pamphlets were presented by Mrs. Richard J. 
Barker. 

List of books upon Rhode Island history. Prepared by Clarence S. 
Brigham. 

Roger Williams—the founder of Providence, the pioneer of religious 
liberty. By A. M. Eaton. 

The destruction of the Gaspee. By Horatio B. Knox. 

State and chapter directories, by-laws and roll of honor of the So- 
ciety of the Daughters of the American Revolution in Alabama. .1908. 
Presented. 


PERIODICALS. 


American Monthly Magazine, ...........0.eeceeee: October, November 
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“Old Northwest’ Genealogical Quarterly, ............00cceues October 
The above list comprises 45 accessions, viz: 29 books, 11 pamphlets 
and 5 periodicals. 14 books were presented, 12 received in exchange, 
and 3 purchased. 11 pamphlets were presented. 
Respectfully submitted, 
HELEN M. Boynton, 
eee Librarian General, N. S. D. A. R. 
December 2, 1908. 
Report accepted. 


Mrs. Boynton moved: That a letter of thanks and appreciation be 
sent to Mrs. Ellen Hardin Walworth for her gift of the Historical and 
Genealogical Register and to Mrs. J. David Macewan for the copy of 
the old muster roll. Seconded by Mrs. Draper. Motion carried. 

The President General read to the Board a letter from Mrs. Roger 
A. Pryor of New York City, acknowledging the flowers sent by the 
Board on the occasion of the celebration of the sixtieth anniversary of 
her wedding; also a poem by Mrs. Pryor. 

It was moved and carried that these be published in the next issue of 
the Magazine. 

The question of Associate Members of Chapters was brought to the 
attention of the Board. 

Mrs. Smoot called attention to the By-law preventing a member from 
belonging to two chapters at the same time. 

It was the consensus of opinion of the Board that no Chapter may 
elect Associate Members; but they may elect Honorary Members. 

The Chair announced that tickets for the bazaar to be given by the 
Mary Washington Chapter for the benefit of Continental Hall are now 
on sale and expressed interest in its success. Also presented to the 
Board a cordial invitation to the part of the New York City Chapter, 
to the celebration of the anniversary of Gen. Washington’s wedding day, 
January 6, 1909. 

Mrs. Gadsby moved: That a vote of thanks be sent the New York 
City Chapter for their gracious invitation for January 6th. Numerously 
seconded and carried. 

At quarter past one, it was moved and carried to take a recess until 
half past two o'clock. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, December 2, 1908. 


The adjourned meeting was called to order Wednesday afternoon by _ 
the President General, Mrs. Donald McLean, and reports of committees 
were presented. 


REPORT OF THE FINANCE COMMITTEE: Madam President General and 


ay, 
Members of the National Board g 


mittee reports bills authorized during the month of November to the 
amount of $3,668.13. The largest items being: 


The ten Union Pacific Railroad bonds, at $1,000 each, have 
been sold during the past month for the same figure at which they 
were purchased, having been held by us a little over two years, and 
yielding to us 4%, being double the interest which would have ac- 
crued to us had the money remained in the American Security and 
Trust Company. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Chairman. 
Report accepted. 


The Chairman of the Credential Committee asked for authorization 
to have the Credential Circulars printed. 

The Chair replied that a precedent was already established for sup- 
plying these Congressional Committees with all necessary material, 
and the Chair ruled that the Treasurer General would be hereby au- 
thorized to mect the required expenses of these committees. 

The ruling of the Chair was sustained. 


Report of THE Printinc Commrtree: Madam President General 
and Members of the National Board of Management: Your Printing 
Committee has only to report that since the last meeting of the Board 
a new lot of the Constitutions has been printed, the same being pre- 
pared to correspond with the Amendments adopted at the Continental 


Congress of 1908. 


Report accepted. 
i Chair stated that there was no report of the Auditing Commit- 
tee at this time; but that the two months report of the Auditor will 
be presented at the January meeting of the Board. 


Respectfully submitted, 
EvisABetH F. Prerce, 
Chairman, Printing Committee, N. S. D. A. R. 


(Signed) 


ReEpPorT OF THE SUPERVISION CoMMITTEE: Madam President General 
and Members of the National Board of Management: A request has 
come from the Registrar General that Miss Fay Sullivan be appointed 
as a permanent clerk, at fifty dollars per month, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the transfer of Mrs. Fishburne to the office of the Assistant 
Historian General. Miss Sullivan has been working as temporary 
clerk for the last sixteen months and has proved herself faithful, con- 
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scientious, accurate and willing. This Committee, therefore, asks a“ 

she be appointed as requested. 

Respectfully submitted, 

(Signed) Mrs. Joun Paut Earnest, 
Chairman, Supervision Committee, N. S. D. A. R. 

Report accepted. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON Business MerHops: Madam President 
General and Members of the National Board of Management: We 
have the honor to report that various minor matters have been pre- 
sented to us and have been adjusted satisfactorily to all parties with- 
out bringing them before the Board. We would like to recommend, 
however, that hereafter the offices of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution are kept open until six o'clock the day of each Board meet- 
ing, and that they be closed at half past twelve the Saturday following. 
This would enable any members of the Board from a distance to make 
such inquiries as are necessary in the various departments, and the sub- 
sequent holiday would compensate the clerk for the additional hours. 

We would suggest that hereafter when a former member wishes 
to be re-instated, her name should receive the approval of both Regis- 
trar and Treasurer General before it is presented to the Board. 

(Signed) Betz Merritt, Draper, 
Chairman of Committee on Business Methods. 
Maser G. 
Report accepted with its recommendations. se ri 


Report of THE PurcHASING ComMrITreE: Madam President General 
and Members of the National Board of Management: During the 
past month, as Chairman of the Purchasing Committee, I have author- 
ized the purchase of office supplies, including carbon, pens, pencils, 
pads and type-writing paper; one file case and one section case; 5,000 


Chairman, Purchasing Committee, N. S. D. A. R. 
Report accepted. 

The Chair spoke of the difficulties experienced by the Officers for 
some time past in regard to irregularities in the mail, and called atten- 
tion to new instances, stating that Mrs. Mussey was still acting as 
Chairman of that committee. After some discussion, Mrs. Draper 
moved: That this whole matter of the mail be referred to Mrs. Mussevy, 
with power to act; all expenses connected therewith to be paid by the 
Treasurer General. Motion carried. 

The President General read a letter from Mrs. Seth Low, of the 
New York City Chapter, in regard to the issuance of the Christmas 


stamps for the benefit of the Red Cross Society, stating that the com- 


mailing tubes and one picture frame. =a hd 
Respectfully submitted, Yan = 
(Signed) Evizasern GApssy, 
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mendable object of this enterprise was to assist the Tuberculosis So- 
ciety, and spoke of the success it had met with in Delaware and other 
parts of the country. The Chair gave all necessary instructions for 
participating in this movement and warmly recommended it to the co- 
operation of the Board and the whole Society. 

The President General read a letter, announcing the formation of a 
Chapter in Canton, Ohio, with 30 charter members, where no Chapter 
had previously existed. In June the President General had visited 
Canton, where Mrs. Neff, the only member of the Society there had 
urgently requested her presence and invited ladies to meet her who 
might be interested ina D. A. R. Chapter. The President General made 
a special effort to arouse interest in the Society, and the formation of 
the Chapter, with thirty charter members, was the result. 

Mrs. Patton moved: That the National Board send cordial greetings 
and best wishes to the new Chapter organized at Canton, Ohio, on 
December 10, 1908. Seconded by Mrs. Deere. Motion carried. 

The President General submitted to the Board a list of historical 
articles from the Washington and Custis families sent by the owner, 
a descendant of Mrs. E. Parke Custis, inquiring if the Society desired 
to purchase the same. 

Mrs. Draper offered the following: That while we regret that we, 
as a Board are unable to purchase any of these valuable relics, that 
this list be placed in the hands of the Treasurer General, in order that 
she may be enabled to suggest one, or all, of them to those desiring to 
make special gifts of memorials. Seconded by Mrs. Swormstedt. Mo- 
tion carried. 

The President General read a letter asking for a pension for Mrs. 
Hill, a “Real Daughter,” of Lakeport, California, who was one hun- 
dred years old on the 5th of last May. The Treasurer General also 
presented a request for pension for Mrs. Harriet Schroader, a “Real 
Daughter.” 

Miss Mecum moved: That these persons be granted a pension sub- 
ject to the usual regulations, Seconded by Mrs. Earnest. Motion 
carried. 

A letter was read by the President General from the State Regent 
of Texas received last summer, in reply to a telegram sent by the 
President General in the name of the Society, at the time of the recent 
disastrous floods in that region also a telegram from the State Regent, 
expressing the appreciation of the Texas Daughters for the offer of 
assistance from the Society. 

Mrs. Gadsby reported that as Chairman of the Committee to inquire 
about the Jamestown medal, that she had obtained information to the 
effect that the medal now owned by the Society was the medal for 
the St. Louis Exposition, but that fuller information would be sent,— 
this being only a preliminary report on the subject. 

Mrs. Gadsby announced the receipt of a letter from Mrs. Pendleton, 
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the sister of Miss Hetzel, a former officer of the Society, deceased a 
few months previous acknowledging the Lineage Book with a por- 
trait of Miss Hetzel. 

Mrs. Bowron asked for a complete set of the Smithsonian Reports 
to aid her in the work of compilation of these Reports which had been 
assigned to her as the Assistant Historian General. 

Upon motion of Mrs. Draper, this request was granted. 

The President General made the following address, which she had 
delayed in the early part of the meeting, for the presentation of Officers’ 
Reports: Since we met in December I have had the pleasure of attend- 
ing the Maryland State Conference held in Baltimore about the middle 
of the month. Different representatives of the Chapters gathered there 
and the whole affair was particularly touching to me. From there I 
came to Washington again in order to spend another day or two in 
looking after the Hall. I find that eternal vigilance is the price of 
many things besides Liberty! Therefore, I keep my eye and hand 
upon the Hall and frequently run down when the Board is not in 
session. I made a tour of inspection with the supervising engineer, Mr. 
Mechlin, and found the electric lights, the wiring, plumbing—with 
its labyrinth of tubes, etc.,—in fine condition. The marble was being 
placed around the corners and balustrades. 

During that visit I. attended to other business and gave myself the 
pleasure of calling on the President. I mention this because it hap- 
pened that Mr. Newberry, the husband of our Vice-President General, 
was in a private room there, calling on the President. I asked him: 
“Are you going to rule the seas or foreign lands?” He replied: “I 
am retiring to private citizenship,” and in an hour he received his 


appointment as Secretary of the Navy. As Mrs. Newberry is a member 
of our Board, I felt that in a way I had assisted on this occasiov,— j 
like a fairy god-mother,—and I felt a special interest and pleasure in er 
it all. 4 

I returned to New York and immediately thereafter paid one of the : 
most delightful visits of my Presidency to the State of Pennsylvania, a 


at Allentown. A bronze boulder there detailed the achievement of 
carrying the Liberty Bell from Philadelphia by John Jacob Mickley, 
to this town, he hid it. in the old foundation of the Church, which still 
exists. (Of course the British infested Philadelphia long after the 
Declaration was read, and the Bell proclaimed our National Liberty 
through the land). I felt that the sentiment of being willing to risk 
their lives——as were those men, in carrying an inanimate object which 
seemed so animate)—of bearing this Liberty Bell through Pennsylvania, 
at the risk of decapitation, was most touching, and it awakened my 
deepest feeling, as I am sure it did that of all this large and noble 
gathering. 

Upon my return from Pennsylvania, I paid my customary visit to 
New Jersey (I said at the last meeting, and I now make a vow, that 
I will always have something to report of my visits to New Jersey). 
The Philip Livingston Chapter entertained the Vice-President General, 
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moment of our stay there. 

Later on I had the high privilege of presenting the Star-Spangled 
Banner to the new and only Chinese Mission House extant in this 
country. The establishment of this Mission House was headed by Mrs. 
Edward Hall’s energetic family; first as a Christianizing influence, 
and now they have gone into patriotic work of the “Daughters.” 
Their idea is to have the Chinese feel that there is an individual home 
for them here, not only for the Missionary class, but for all the 
Chinese Empire who come to our shores. It is a marble building, 
splendidly equipped, and as an evidence of the regard in which it is 
held, the New York City Chapter presented this great Flag, which was 
carried to the Mission House,—in recognition of Mrs. Hall's services, 
by rather a curious co-incidence, on almost the very day on which their 
Envoy was sent to this Country and received here. This was an in- 
ternational affair, so to speak,—the presentation of our Flag, uniting, 
as it were, the Orient and the Occident. I was presented by the repre- 
sentatives from China with a Flag in return. It is an exquisite piece 
of embroidery on a yellow ground, and this I keep as a memento of 
the day. 

I also have spent a delightful evening with the Constitution Chapter, 
the occasion being the celebration of the roth anniversary of the 
Chapter’s organization in Washington, of which our Recording Secre- 
tary General was once Regent. Now, I trust we all will meet at the 
patriotic celebration to-night. 

The Treasurer General presented a request for the drawing of half 
the month’s salary for those clerks who desire this on account of the 
Christmas holidays. 

Mrs. Deere moved: That all clerks who wish, be allowed to draw 
the half month’s pay on December 1r5th—for this month only. 
Seconded by Mrs. Patton. Motion carried. 

In regard to the time to be granted the clerical force at Christmas, 
it was stated that the custom is to allow either the day previous or 
the day after, as well as Christmas Day. The President General in- 
quired if both days could not be* given, thus enabling the ladies to 
attend to some Christmas matters. 

Mrs. Patton moved: That the National Board of Management fully 
endorse the suggestion of our President General in granting the clerks 
the time from Wednesday evening, December 23rd, until Monday, 
December 28th. Seconded by Mrs. Deere. Motion carried. 


Report oF THE Business MANAGER: American Monthly Magazine. 
per Board of Management. Daughters of the American Revolution, 
in account with Lilian Lockwood, Business Manager: 
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RECEIPTS. 


October 1st to November 30th, 1908: 
Subscriptions, as per vouchers and Cash Register, 
Cuts (paid for by individuals), ................ 
On account of Missouri number (of this amount 

25c refunded to Carrollton, Mo., Chapter), ... 


Amount delivered to Treasurer General, ............... 


Orrick EXPENSES. 
October 1st to November 3oth, 1908: 
Mailing extra copies, 2nd class matter, as per 


Expressage: Mailing lists from Harrisburg, 2 

Expressage: Matter for Genealogical Depart- 

ment from Mr. Newcomb, .................5- 
Freight and cartage, October numbers from 

Freight and cartage, November numbers 

500 Index cards for catalogue of cuts, .......... 
Refund to Treasury, Carrollton, Mo., Chapter 

(over paid) money order, 25c and fee, ....... 
Refund on subscriptions No. 30803 and 30804, 

money order 40 cents and fee, .............4. 


Registration fee on mailing list to Harrisburg, 


Bills presented to Treasurer General for payment: 


Printing and mailing October No. 1908, includ- 
Printing and mailing November No. 1908, in- 
Clerical service for Editor, 2 months, .......... 
Half tone cuts, (partly paid for by individuals), 
- Postage for Chairman of Magazine Committee, 
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To reimburse Editor for expressage, 
To reimburse Editor for telegrams, 


Office expenses, as per itemized account rendered 
and attached, 


At the request of the Chairman of the Magazine Committee adver- 
tising folders and subscription blanks have been sent to each of the 35 
members of the Magazine Committee, to accompany a letter from the 
Chairman, in the hope of interesting them in securing advertising. 

The Chapters in the State of Missouri have paid $287.00 towards 
the expense of the Missouri number which, with the credit due them 
on advertising commissions, almost entirely wipes out their indebted- 
ness. 

It is my unpleasant duty to report the continued loss of mail. 

On November 7th I discovered five letters among the magazine mail 
which showed signs of having been opened and resealed. 

I immediately took them, unopened, to the Chief Post Office Inspector, 
who, upon examination, agreed that they had been tampered with and 
kept the envelopes. 

The same thing had occurred early in July when sixteen envelopes, 
out of a mail of about forty letters had been opened and resealed. 
These were also retained by the Inspector. 

During the month of November an Inspector has made frequent 
visits to the office and has examined all the envelopes received, finding 
several more which looked suspicious. 

In every case but one it occurred among the first mail of the day, 
the one sorted in the early morning hours, and I think the Inspector is 
working on that clue. 

I have received, within a few days, from the money-order division 
of this post office, notices of five unpaid money-orders on file in that 
office, drawn in our favor during the month of October, the originals 
of which have never reached us. 

By making application we can, of course, secure duplicates, but it 
indicates the condition of affairs, ‘for if five money-orders have gone 
in one month other letters containing checks and cash must have been 
taken also. 

Besides at least ten complaints of small amounts sent this fall and 
an = received, one check of $33.35 sent by the State Regent of Missouri 


on October 5th went astray. Payment was stopped and a duplicate 
— 
issued. 


nhs and the letters with them, causing dissatisfaction among the sub- 


ios scribers and creating a condition which is fast becoming intolerable. 
. The fact that the trouble has extended over two years and more | 
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makes it hard for outsiders to understand that the Post Office Depart- 
ment can be so slow in discovering the cause. 

Since we have had the individual mail-boxes in each office the In- 
spectors now seem to feel that the trouble lies in the distributing office 
of the city post. 

All our literature bears the request that remittances be sent by check 
or money order and the statement that cash is sent at sender’s risk. 

This also appears on the index page of the magazine. if 

Respectfully submitted, 
Lockwoop, 
Business Manager. — 
Report accepted. 


Some discussion followed in regard to the subscriptions that had not 
been received for the Magazine. After certain statements and ex- 
planations made by the Business Manager, Mrs. Perley moved: That 
the Business Manager of the Magazine be re-imbursed for the money 
expended for lost subscriptions. Seconded by Mrs. Deere. Motion 
carried. 

Mrs. Bowron moved: That the two cases from New Jersey presented 
in the report of the Business Manager be settled according to the offer 
of the Agent, and he be specifically notified that hereafter only checks 
or money orders will be received; stamps positively will not be ac- 
cepted. —and sent at the Agent’s risk. Seconded by Mrs. Perley. Mo- 
tion carried. 

Mrs. Boynton moved: That in future whenever magazines are or- 
dered through agencies, word be sent at once that money must be in 
checks or money orders, and if sent any other way and lost in the mail, 
the loss will be theirs. Seconded by Miss Pierce. Motion carried. 

Referring again to the matter of Associate Members, Mrs. Gadsby 
asked to present the following motion: Resolved, that in response to 
the request to the National Board for information on the subject of 
Associate Members, that attention be called to Section 8 of the By-laws 
of the National Society, Daughters of the American Revolution. 
Seconded by Miss Pierce. Motion carried. 

Miss Mecum made an interesting statement in regard to the proposed 
fitting up of the New Jersey Room in Memorial Continental Hall, the 
furniture of this room to be made of historic wood of the ship “Au- 
gusta” after the English design. 

At five o’clock it was moved and carried to adjourn. 


Respectfully submitted, ae 
(Signed) EuisABETH Pierce, 


Recording Secretary General, N. S. D. A. R. 


Note.—The President General announced her attendance upon the 
Dedication of the Prison Ships Martyrs’ Monument at Fort Greene, 
The President-elect of the United States, Hon. William 
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OFFICIAL, 


Taft; the Governor of the State of New York; the Secretary of War, 
with other distinguished men, made the addresses of the day. 
Mrs. Donald McLean, President General, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, represented the National Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, and she has spoken in various places with pro-- 
found feeling of the association awakened on that day. os 

General and Mrs. Horatio C. King and Mr. Stephen V. White were 
the officials in charge of these ceremonies. 
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DIRECT ORY. 


Genealogist 


MIss MINNIE F. MICKLEy, 


Ex REGISTRAR GENERAL, N.S.,D.A.R. 


MICKLEY’S, R, F. D., Allentown, Pa., 
The Cecil, 15th and L Streets 
Washington, D.C. 


Genealogies traced and compiled. | 
American amd European search made | 


National Park Seminary 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. Suburbs of 
Washington, D.C, Eighteen Buildings. 
Beautiful Grounds. Good work secured 
without examinations. Sight-seeing 
every Monday. Send for catalogue. 
Address Box 


FOREST GLEN, MARYLAND 


and verified. 


Bailey’s Photo-Ancestral Record 
Entitled 
“The Record of My Ancestry” 
(4th Edition) ready 
Now the standard book for re- 
cording family records, with 
photegraphs. Thousands now in 
Send for a copy on ap- 
Agents wanted. Leather 
Trial $2, 
Researches made. BUREAU OF 
AMERICAN ANCESTRY (Mass. 
Branch), 540 Main St., Worces- 
ter, Mass. 


D. A. R. Ritual, 


BY at 
Mrs. EMMA WAIT AVERY, 
Ex-Regent Bellevue Ch., St. Albans, Vt. 


Now used by hundreds of Chapters in every State in the Union at the usual 
Chapter meetings—at various public meetings—Memorial Occasions—Annual D. A. R. 
Services—Flag Day—and at State Conferences. Ritual supplies complete. D. A. R. 
song book, with piano accompaniments. 

Published in four styles, with 10 per cent. discount = orders of a dozen or over. 
(Princess, 25c; Cloth, 4oc; Leatherette, ; Real leather, 7 


c.) 
Mrs. W. H. AVERY, Middletown Springs, Vermont. 


Please take notice of the date of expiration of your sub- 


scription given on address slip. If in arrears kindly renew 


rae 


or notify the Business Manager if you wish the subscription 


discontinued. 


Subscriptions are payable in advance. 


Kindly send remittances by check or. money-order. 


Cash 
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